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WAR PICTURES. 


[Illustrated from photographs by Henry P. Moore, Concord, N. H.] 


By Fohn C. 





is now nearly 
thirty years since 
the close of the 
Civil War, but to 
those grown to 
manhood at that 
time, the period 
since does not seem so long. To a 
boy, however, who was only five years 
old when Lee surrendered, it must 
seem different,—at least, that is the 
way it appears to the writer, for 
when about that age he saw for the 
first time a regiment in whose ranks 
paraded not a few who were with 
Wellington at Waterloo but thirty 
years before. It was in a town 
located not far from the chief com- 
mercial city of the south of Ireland. 
The regiment in question was on its 
march to the headquarters at Ballin- 
collig barracks, and the soldiers were, 
in accordance with the custom of the 
times, billeted for the night on the 
townspeople. 

Among those thus quartered near 
by was a little bugler, in the gor- 
geous uniform of the English army, 


Linehan. 


with epaulets on his shoulders, and 
cords on his breast. To his little 
five- years-old admirer the dandy 
trumpeter was the most exalted per- 
sonage in creation. 

But a short time since, upon look- 
ing at an illustration accompanying 
Campbell's beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Soldier's Dream,’’ the scene was 
brought to mind as vividly as when 
first witnessed nearly half a century 
ago. The picture, which was a re- 
production of the one to be found in 
the old song-books of fifty years ago 
accompanying the poem, represented 
a boy bugler asleep beside a camp- 
fire on the battlefield; the sentinel on 
guard stood in the background, both 
dressed in the uniform so familiar to 
all born under the English flag. It 
needed but one look at the picture 
to revive forms and faces long since 
passed away, and whose remem- 
brance creates a heart sickness 
known only to those whose love for 
home, friends, and birthplace finds 
vent in expressions of affection and 
devotion. 
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‘Our bugles rang truce for the night-cloud 

had lowered, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in 
the sky, 

And thousands had sunk on the ground 
overpowered, 

The weakly to sleep and the wounded to 
Gis." . 


Just sixteen years from that time 
the boy who had fallen in love with 
the English red on the sturdy form of 
the little bugler, found himself clad 
in the simple but now familiar blue of 


his early manhood, in which for a 
short period he took a minor part. 
The Third New Hampshire, the 
regiment in question, left Concord 
for Hampstead, Long Island, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1861, 1,040 strong, well 
officered, and with a first-class regi- 
mental band composed mainly of 
amateur musicians from Concord and 
Penacook, and led by Gustavus W. 
Ingalls, who was appointed band- 
master with the rank of second lieu- 





Band-master and Tent-mates, 


the American volunteers, in the ranks 
of a New Hampshire regiment, which 
the fortunes of war and the necessi- 
ties of the times called to Washing- 
ton early in the autumn of 1861; and 
as the picture mentioned revived this 
almost forgotten event of his child- 
hood, so a glance at a collection of 
photographs of scenes connected with 
the regiment, taken in South Caro- 
lina thirty-two years ago, brought to 
his recollection the stirring scenes of 


tenant, having for second leader the 
well known axle manufacturer, D. 
Arthur Brown, of Penacook. 

After a sojourn of several weeks at 
Long Island, the regiment was or- 
dered to Washington, where it re- 
mained until the October following, 
when it was transferred to Annapolis, 
and there it became part of the Sher- 
man expedition which a month later 
effected the capture of Port Royal 
and was engaged in the long cam- 
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paign against Charleston, which was 
destined, however, to hold out against 
the combined land and naval forces 
of the Union until Sherman’s march 
to the sea broke the backbone of the 
Rebellion. 

In the spring of 1864, the regiment 
as a part of the Tenth Army Corps 
accompanied Gilmore to Virginia, 
where it remained, participating in 


the many bloody engagements about 
Petersburg, and along the James riv- 
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Early in 1862, Henry P. Moore, 
the well known photographer of Con- 
cord, went to Hilton Head, and the 
collection of pictures spoken of is a 
portion of the result of his labors at 
that time. His advent was quite an 
event, for his was the first arrival in 
the regiment from New Hampshire 
since it left there, and it seemed good 
to the boys (for boys they were then, 
in the real sense of the word) to see 
a person direct from Concord, which 





The Great Cause of War. 


er,—including the expedition against 
Fort Fisher, in which it bore an 
honorable part,—until Lee’s surren- 
der ended the long struggle and 
saved the regiment from taking the 
journey back to South Carolina, on 
whose sandy shores so many of its 
brave boys had found their last rest- 
ing places during the long, weary 
months they had been campaigning 
along the coast from Savannah to 
Charleston. 


they had left six months before, but 
it seemed almost six years. He was 
not long idle, for all, individually or 
collectively, desired their ‘‘ picters’’ 
taken; and it is not too much to say 
that the photographs of not a few 
who never returned are, perhaps, the 
only reminder of the husband, father, 
son, or brother who had marched 
down Main street in Concord on 
their way to the front on September 
3, 1861. 
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Hilton Head, Port Royal Bay. 


There was no lack of material for 
the camera, and the artist did not 
confine himself to the photographs of 
the volunteers. The vessels in Port 
Royal bay, the mansions of the de- 
parted aristocrats of the Palmetto 
state, the Popes, Elliotts, Draytons, 
Rhetts, Seabrooks, Mitchells, etc., 
who had left for the mainland on the 
arrival of the hated Yankee; the offi- 
cers and crews of the men-of-war, the 
Wabash, the Pocahontas, the Pembina, 
the Powhatan, etc.,—all were of in- 
terest, and the reproduction of the 
views then taken will, in spirit, take 
the survivors of these strirring days 
back again to Port Royal, Beaufort, 
Fort Pulaski, Edisto island, and the 
Seabrook plantation, with its delight- 
ful and bewildering flower-gardens, 
conservatories, ponds, and parks; 
Jehossee island, the home of ex-Gov- 
ernor Aiken, where Company C of 
the Third was in temporary exile for 
a time; Pinckney island, with its 
sad memories of the surprise and cap- 
ture of Company H; John’s island, 
and the forced march which cost 
many of the boys their extra cloth- 
ing and blankets; James island, the 


scene of their first engagement, and 
the beginning of the long invest- 
ment of Charleston, with its sad 
memories of Morris and Folly islands, 
and the tedious siege of Wagner, a 
siege New Hampshire can never for- 
get, for here fell the gallant Putnam 
of the Seventh and Libbey of the 
Third, and with them hundreds of the 
rank and file of both regiments,—the 
dead to be buried in the sand beside 
the hated negro, and the captured 
living to drag out a miserable exist- 
ence in the prisons of the South, 
where very often death came as a mer- 
ciful relief; St. Augustine, Fernan- 
dina, Jacksonville, and Olustee with 
its fateful memories, for here again 
a goodly quantity of New Hamp- 
shire’s best blood stained the soil of 
the land of Ponce de Leon, and the 
Union soldiers received a rough wel- 
come from ‘‘ Old Finnegan.”’ 

There was no lack of men there 
either, many of whom, later, made 
their marks, either there or on other 
fields. Brig. Gen. Thomas W. Sher- 
man, the commander of the land 
forces occupying Port Royal after its 
capture by the navy, was an artillery 
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officer of note when the war broke 


out. Great things were expected of 
him, but they failed to materialize. 
When superseded by Hunter he went 
to the Department of the Gulf, and 
lost a Battle of Baton 
He died a few years ago 
at Newport, Rhode Island. He was 
followed as department commander 
by Maj. Gen. David Hunter, a gra- 
cious gentleman and a fine officer. 


leg at the 
Rouge. 


In him the contrabands found a true 
friend, so true, indeed, that at one 
period his partiality aroused the jeal- 
ousy of the troops who had at that 
time hardly arrived at the conclusion 
that a negro was as good as a white 


man. Major-General Mitchell fol- 
lowed Hunter, an ex-college pro- 
fessor and a man with a brilliant 


record in the Western army; but he 
fell before a foe more potent than 
even that equipped with shot and 
shell, for the yellow fever claimed 
him as a victim he 
had Hunter 
was again at the head of the de- 
partment, and was followed by Gil- 
more, Foster, and Terry. 


shortly after 


assumed command. 
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Maj. Gen. Q. A. Gilmore went to 
Port Royal as a captain of engineers 
on Sherman’s staff. His fame as an 
engineer is too well known to require 
mention. He reached the full rank 
of major-general of volunteers, and 
was one of the commanders of the 
Tenth Corps. Terry went down to 
Port Royal as colonel of one of the 
two Connecticut regiments in the 
expedition, and rose, step by step, 
until he was commissioned major- 
general in the regular army. His 
brilliant achievement at Fort Fisher 
was a fitting conclusion to a long and 
honorable career in the Tenth Army 
Corps, and secured for 
not easily acquired by 
the volunteer service. Maj. Gen. 
John G. Foster more properly be- 
longed to North Carolina, but he 
had command for a time at Port 
Royal. He was one of the original 
garrison of Fort Sumter when it sur- 
rendered to Beauregard, and if all of 
his associates were in possession of 


him a prize 
an officer in 


the same uncompromising spirit, a 
different story would have been told. 
He was a son of New Hampshire, 





Happy Days at Hilton Head, 
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and was in the United States army 
from his early manhood, being se- 
verely wounded in the Mexican War. 
All are gone, Hunter, Gilmore, Ter- 


ry, and Foster having received their 
final muster out. 

Among others who acquired dis- 
tinction afterwards, but who were at 
Port Royal in 1861-'62, were Maj. 
Gen. Horatio G. Wright, later com- 
mander of the Sixth Corps, one of 
the three brigade commanders of the 
expedition, and who possessed the 
love and esteem of all the men who 
had ever served under him; Brig. 
Gen. Isaac I. Stevens, who led the 





Seventy-ninth Highlanders and 
Eighth Michigan at Secessionville in 
June, 1862, and fell at South Moun- 
tain in September following; Brig. 
Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, who went 
out as lieutenant-colonel of one of 
the Connecticut regiments mentioned, 
and who is at present in the United 
States senate; Brig. Gen. Egbert L. 
Viele, one of the engineers that laid 
out Central park, and who was 
towards the end of the war com- 
mandant at Norfolk, Va.; Gen. Hor- 
ace Porter, who went to Port Royal 
as a first lieutenant of engineers, and 
who is now considered the best post- 
prandial speaker in the world; Gen. 
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Adam Badeau, who accompanied 
the expedition as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, received an appointment as 
military secretary to General Sher- 
man, went with him to the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, and there met Gen- 
eral Grant and fame; Col. Charles G. 
Halpine, better known as ‘ Private 
Miles O'Reilly of the Forty-seventh 
New York,’’ assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral on the staff of Gen. David Hun- 
ter, a typical Irishman, very much of 
the same character as his namesake, 
John Boyle O' Reilly,a soldier, a poet, 
and a genial gentleman with all the 
wit and versatility of his race, who 





Whipple. viaj. J. S. Durgin. 


died much in the same way as his 
lamented Boston namesake; Gen. 
Charles R. Brayton, chief of artillery 
in the Tenth Army Corps in the latter 
year of the war, and a great factor 
politically in Rhode Island ever since ; 
Prof. Alonzo Williams, of Brown 
university, one of the most polished 
speakers in New England as well as 
one of the most interesting, was a 
private and lieutenant in the Third 
Rhode Island; Col. Patrick H. 
O’Rourke, who was a captain of 
engineers on Sherman’s staff, and 
whose active military career began 
at the first Bull Run in July, 1861, 
and ended at Little Round Top, 
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where he fell at the head of his regi- 
ment, the One Hundred and Fortieth 
New York, on July 2 

The well 
represented outside of the Third, for 
there were General Abbott, who suc- 
ceeded the lamented Putnam in com- 


1863. 


Granite state was also 


mand of the Seventh; Maj. Jeremiah 
S. Durgin, of the same regiment, who 
had three the (the 
veteran residents of Concord will re- 
member him as the old-time landlord 


sons in service 





Col. Louis Bell, 


£ 


of the Washington House in Fisher- 
ville); Col. Tom Whipple, of the 
Fourth, who died within a few years, 
—genial old Tom, whom his men 
idolized to the day of his death; Col. 
Louis Bell, of the same regiment, 
who fell at Fort Fisher in the hour of 
victory, and who was sprung from 
one of New Hampshire's historic 
families, and nobly maintained for 
nearly four years in active service 
the manly reputation of his ances- 
tors; Gen. Joseph M. Clough, of 
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New London, of the Fourth, and 
later of the Eighteenth, one of the 
bravest men the state sent forth, and 
as honest and square as he was 
brave; Col. Frank W. Parker, of the 
Fourth, who has acquired fame as an 
educator since the war, for a number 
of years superintendent of education 
in Cook county, Illinois, where his 
great success has given him a nation- 
al reputation; Maj. Jeremiah D. 
Drew of the same regiment, who now 





Rev. D. C. Knowles. 


resides in Lawrence, but keeps up 
his connection with his old comrades 
in New Hampshire by attending reg- 
at The Weirs 
(and no one is more welcome). 

The Third was at first brigaded with 
the Eighth Maine, and the Forty- 
sixth, Forty-seventh, and _ Forty- 
eighth New York regiments. The 
Maine regiment could boast of parad- 
The 
Forty-seventh was a New York city 
regiment, and whatever might be said 


ularly the reunions 


ing the largest men in line. 
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of their appearance they were fighters 
from the word go. Major Bedel of 
the Third, bluff, rough, and ready, 
was detailed to command them at one 
time. In him they found a man after 
their own heart, and in consequence 
his name is considered blessed among 
the veteran survivors of that regiment 
to-day. The Forty-sixth was com- 
posed of Germans, well officered, 
well drilled, and in perfect discipline. 
The Forty-eighth was from Brooklyn 
mainly, and was called Beecher’s reg- 
iment from the interest he took in its 


organization. The colonel was a 
graduate of West Point, and when 
commissioned colonel of the Forty- 
eighth was a clergyman of the Meth- 
odist denomination. He was one of 
the finest looking officers in the corps. 
The material of this regiment was not 
surpassed, perhaps, by any other or- 
ganization in the department. One 
full company was made up of stu- 
dents, and its captain was no less 
a personage than the Rev. D. C. 
Knowles of Tilton, the recent Pro- 
hibition candidate for governor. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Hypatia, Diana, and I have been 
on a sketching tour through the 
by-ways of Strafford. Of course it 
was Hypatia’s idea; she came in one 
May morning all aglow with it. 
‘*To-morrow,’’ said she, in her own 
figurative and picturesque way, ‘‘ we 
will strike our tents and be off. A 
far, faint blue robes the shimmering 
hills, the fields shine with the tender 
green of early summer, and all along 
the roadsides the gnarled and knotted 
apple trees are bursting into bloom.”’ 

‘‘Ah, yes!’’ cried Diana _ flip- 
pantly, ‘‘the leaves shoot, and the 
bull rushes out. Strike we will!’ 

‘‘My grandfather,’’ continued 
Hypatia with dignity, ‘‘ will lend us 
a conveyance and an animal to draw 
=” 

‘* Will it be a buffalo and an ambu- 
lance, or a jinrickisha and a camel?”’ 
inquired Diana anxiously. 

‘‘I have heard,’’ said Hypatia, 
with the air of a professor addressing 
a summer school of philosophy, 


‘‘that very curious modes of travel- 
ling prevail among different nations, 
but I have never read that buffaloes 
have been broken to harness, or cam- 
els attached to jinrickishas Some- 
time,’’ she added, turning to me, ‘‘it 
will be interesting to make an ex- 
haustive, illustrated study of car- 
riages, from the earliest records to the 
present day.’’ 

‘*Splendid!’’ cried Diana, ‘‘ Chalk 
Talk by Sister Sophie! We'll hire 
a 





‘‘ Diana,’’ interrupted Hypatia with 
unusual emphasis, ‘‘one unalterable 
condition attaches itself to this expe- 
dition—all your belongings, to the 
last paint brush and bit of charcoal, 
must be ready tonight, for we start 
at sunrise.”’ 

‘But why,’’ remonstrated Diana. 
‘“Time was made for slaves, dear 
Hypatia, and the country ever has a 
lagging spring; let us throw our- 
selves into the spirit of the season, 
and lag also. Yankee briskness and 
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come-to-timeativeness are all incon- 
gruous with the artistic tempera 
ments proper for three Marie Bash 
kirseffs on a sketching journey. 
What we should do is to set our 
faces, like a flint, against the eager 
haste and nervous intensity of the 
American nation, and cultivate 
‘ Power through Repose.’ In short,”’ 
she added, coming nimbly down from 
herhigh horse, ‘‘let’s take it easy.”’ 

Now Diana, with the soul of an 
artist, is, first and foremost, a mighty 
hunter, and does not scorn to take 
the field and consume unlimited time 
in pursuit of very small game. 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, tubes of 
paint, brushes, etc., are always 
among the missing when Diana trav 
els, and Hypatia had so often been 
called upon to enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase, on these occasions, that 
even her serene philosophy had be 
gun to give way. Still she only said 
rather vaguely, ‘‘* Experience keeps 
a dear school’, Di, as old Ben Frank 
lin said, and ‘if you do not hear Rea- 


1 


son she will rap your knuckles 

‘I’m hearing her,’ cried Di, 
jumping up, ‘* but let’s not have any 
talk about rapping knuckles I 
promise here and now, that whoever 
delays your grandfather's chariot 
wheels at the crack of dawn, it shall 
not be I. 

And_ behold! 


by the first rays of the morning light, 


who may be seen 


fetching and carrying and “search 
ing her house diligently,’ but Diana. 

Hypatias ancestral conveyance 
proves to be a serviceable two-seated 
wagon, drawn by a tall sheep-faced 
horse, of a rusty red color. I men- 
tally touch him up with a glaze of 
burnt sienna and ivory black. Hypa- 
tia, sitting on the rough front seat, 
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like a queen on a throne, with Peter 
Paul Rubens, her pet Skye, beside 
her, I decide that I will not touch 
up, for the summer morning itself is 
not fairer than Hypatia in her simple 
flannel gown, and every hair of 
Peter Paul's pretty little blue-gray 
head shines with contentment and 
the best French soap. 

Away into the beautiful new world 
of the early dawn we ride, past lanes 
and orchards sweet with blossoms, 
and fresh fields, ‘‘ prime with green 
and starred with glory.’’ Here and 
there the pinkish brown of the newly 
ploughed ground lies in charming 
contrast on the tender, glowing 
green, and the softly wooded hills of 
the middle distance melt in beautiful 
indistinctness into the far-away blue 
of the Strafford range. High above 
us early birds trill and thrill in floods 
of song. We wax poetical with the 
joy and loveliness on every side. 
‘Oh, the golden world,’’ I begin, 
when suddenly from the heart of a 
silvery-green willow, comes a song so 
sweet that we listen with breathless 
delight. Once and again it is car- 
olled—there is a little flutter of 
wings—and our bird has flown. 

‘That's the wise thrush,’’ quotes 
Hypatia. ‘‘He sings each song 
twice over, lest you should think he 
never could recapture 


‘‘ The first, fine, careless rapture! "’ 


‘That's Mr. Browning,’’ says 
Diana, in a finely feigned ecstasy. 
‘I should never be wise enough to 
capture the rapture of some of his 
songs if he should sing them ten 
times twice over.’ 

Hypatia, adoring Browning, and 
having been a president of one of his 
clubs, casts a glance of stern official 
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rebuke upon Diana, but before she 
can give it voice I hastily interpose 
with a wondering remark upon the 
number of 
our 


abandoned farms along 
They have tidy little 
houses, for the most part, standing, 
in pathetic 
growing the 
One has neat green paper shades 
drawn carefully over the windows, 
and, through the half-open door of 
the barn we see an old-fashioned two- 


road. 


loneliness, with grass 


into very doorways. 


wheeled gig, leaning sadly on its 
broken shafts, with all its travelling 
days done. We speculate a little 
about the former owners, and wonder 
when they rode away for the last 
time, and why they rode, and where. 
Diana makes a hasty sketch of the 
little overhanging 
lilac bushes, which she says she shall 


house, with its 
use to illustrate a poem she means to 
write—‘' The Last Foot-fall on the 
Threshold.’’ 

A turn in the road shows us a fine, 
large the old 
style, which, to our surprise, is also 


mansion, in colonial 


deserted. It has a wide piazza, with 
a long row of Doric pillars; a droop 
ing willow weeps forlornly over a side 


door, and there is a border of noble 
elms around the beautiful, curved 
lawn. We immediately people this 


house, after the manner of Mr. Tregg, 
with Uncle Parker, Mr. George, and 
Aunt Jane, and Diana plans a pretty 
Priscilla in the stately doorway, and 
a troop of lovers turning in at the 
wide gate. 

‘‘How simple, yet stirring,’’ phi- 
losophizes Hypatia, ‘‘life must have 
been in the old New England days, 
when women had only two or three 
gowns each, few servants, and no 
bric-a-brac; and the men, 
‘Nature and Satan 


with 
and Indians to 
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fight,’ had no time for politics, base- 
ball, or bicycles. I should like to 
have lived then, and had a hand in 
bringing Freedom up and the wilder- 
ness down.”’ 

‘I calculate,’’ said Diana, ‘‘that 
it is nearly an eighth of a mile from 
the back that picturesque 
well down by the stone wall, and I 
have concluded that life, with water 
at that distance, would be altogether 


door to 


too ‘simple and stirring’ me. I 
should prefer to do my Rebecca-at- 


the-well business with 


for 


a tub of lem- 
onade at a church fair, as we do in 
these days.”’ 

I consider that it is time for me to 
contribute the 


‘**“We look before and 


a moral reflection to 
conversation. 
after at different ages,’ I begin, 
‘‘very much as we look at these hills, 
through the purple haze of distance. 
If we were near enough to climb, we 
fell, and 
boulders to blast, or a rough, rocky 


path, with no blue romance about it. 


should either find trees to 


I believe that every age has its spe- 
That is 
a fine, cheerful saying of Thoreau 


cial, splendid opportunities. 


‘I have never got over my surprise 
that I should have been born into the 
most estimable place in all the world, 
and in the very nick of time, too.’ ’’ 
Diana says that these are 
sentiments, 


excellent 


and she would 


receive 
them standing, and in silence, if it 
were not for the unfavorable jolting 
of the wagon. For we have come to 
the place where, from the nature of 
the country, the miles begin to stand 
on end like those in the kingdom of 
Namgay Nancy takes the 
steep hills with unexpected dash ; run- 
ning rapidly down one, in a zigzag 
and devious way, she acquires suffi- 
cient headway to carry her half way 


Doola. 
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up the next. We decide that she 
is a reincarnated Arabian courser. 
Through fragrant, wooded passes we 
catch captivating glimpses of our 
promised land, and are wild with 
enthusiasm, or silently delighted in 
our different ways. Diana races 
over the high, rocky pastures with 
their stunted pines, and background 
of ‘‘heaven-kissing hills,’’ Nancy, 
with a certain instinct that the jour 
ney Is nearly over, strikes even a 
swifter pace, and Peter Paul, stirred 
to the depths of his being, by the 
beauty all around, and the sight of a 
squirrel flying along a stone wall, 


decides that he too will take the 


road Hypatia suggests that we cast 
a critical eye upon the farmhouses 
along the way, that when we find 
one of sufficiently hospitable exterior 
we may alight and offer ourselves as 
guests for a few davs Diana says 
that any vague and flowery way of 
putting the case will not appeal to 
the Yankee house-keeping mind. 
We should sav. ‘‘ Here are three 


women, a horse, and a dog, who 


desire food and lodging for a_ few 
davs, for which thev are prepared to 


pay an equivalent in hard money 
will you kindly take them in ? 

It occurs to me that, during this 
discussion, we are passing desirable 
farmhouses, and as it 1s more a ¢ 
tion of what we can get, than how 
we get it, I urge that we be« gin to 
appeal right and left at once. So we 
draw up before a pleasant looking, 
spacious house and advance upon it 
in rather formidable procession, A 
huge, yellow cat sits upon the wide 
door-step, with what appears to be 
a halo of blue ribbon round its 
moon-shaped face. Peter Paul hur- 
ries on to investigate this phenom- 
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enon, and his refined, artistic soul 
is shocked to the core to find that 
the ribbon is tied through long 
slits in the animal's ears. He 
casts a glance of deep disgust and 
horror upon her, and receiving in 
return a swift, sharp cuff on each 
ear, retires with loud lamentation 
bevond the enemy's country. Draw- 
ing nearer, we hear a flatiron thump- 
ing energetically up and down. 
Hypatia’s knock is followed by a 
thump of unusual emphasis; then 
the approach of brisk footsteps, and 
a very brisk little woman indeed 
appears, <ud gives us a_ cheerful 
goodday. To her Hypatia states 
our case in her most winning way. 
‘Oh, dear! ’’ says the brisk little 
woman, ‘‘I couldn't have ve any 
way in the world; we've got a lot of 
men on for the late planting, and 
'’m drove to death; you'd want us 
to bait the horse, too, I s'pose, and 
the barn’s full of creatures now; 


then Lady Henry wouldn't stand 


that little pup round; he'd have his 

eves scratched out the first thing 
Dear me! said Diana, with 

interest s La Henry the cat? 
Yes said the little woman 


patting the bedizened head rather 
proudly, * Lady Henry Somerset. Sis, 
that’s my daughter, named her; Sis 
belongs to the ‘Y's,’ and nothing 
would do but she must have the blue 
ribbins in the cat's ears all the time ; 
I don’t set no such store by ’em 
myself. Now,’’ she continued, re- 
turning to a friendly consideration 
of our case, ‘if I was you, I’d try 
the Widder Hiram Huckins; turn 
down the next lane, second house 
on the right hand side. She’s had 
summer boarders, and’s a master 


hand doing for strangers.’’ 
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We thank her and turn away, 
when, with a kindly instinct of hospi- 
tality, she calls after us,—‘* Here!”’ 
she says, ‘‘Ic’n give ye a dish of 
tea, and a slice of pie’s well as not, 
if ye say so.”’ 

Hypatia looks back undecidedly, 
but two pairs of dissenting hands 
lay hold of her wavering skirts, and, 
with heartiest thanks, we drive away. 

pe | 
with 


could house 
that the 
shape of a cat, not to mention the 
‘dish of tea’ and the pie! 


never stay in a 


Feejee Islander, in 


’’ declares 


Diana. 

‘““You must understand, young 
ladies,’’ says Hypatia, ‘‘that we 
have crossed the pie-line, as Mr. 


Kipling or some one else calls it, 
and are now in the region of per- 
petual pie; so that sneers 
or jeers at this article of food are 
quite out of 
continues, warming to the defence 


you see 


place. Besides,’’ she 
of the despised viand, ‘‘a well-made 
pie is a very good thing; call it a 
gooseberry tart, and it will be Eng- 
lish and desirable and perhaps taste 
no better nor worse.’’ 
‘*Say no more,’’ Diana, 

‘“be it ever so humble I will eat my 
pie henceforth as a patriot should.”’ 


says 


The ‘‘ Widder Hiram Huckins”’ 
received us very cordially. She 


could put us up as well’s not, she 
said, and was real glad we'd hap- 
pened along. She told us, further- 
more, that she was expecting old 
man Berry from over't the Ridge, 
with some pullets he'd promised to 
trade for some blamed little roosters 
she wanted to get rid of, and if we’d 
take pot luck to-day, she’d risk but 
she ’d give us ‘‘ brilers’’ to-morrow. 
We considered this a joyful hearing, 
and having cheerfully quenched our 





IN THE MERRY, MERRY SPRINGTIME. 


thirst and hunger on tea, doughnuts, 
and pie, we set forth to immortalize 
and the Strafford 
county-side. 


ourselves whole 
Diana obtained Hypatia’s consent 
to hand Nancy down to posterity in 
the foreground of one of the rocky 
pastures that she had set her heart 
upon painting. She said that Nancy 
would not only add just the right 
touch of life and color, but that she 
was distinctly a New England type 
the 
Saxe—"* If 


one of Pilgrims, described by 


their faces were long, 
She 
that 


long-suffering countenance 


their endurance was longer.’’ 
was very sure, was Diana, 
Nancy's 
in connection with the scanty turf, 
grey boulders, and scrubby pines of 
the pasture land, would make a most 
harmonious composition that could 
not fail to win fame and dollars for 
the master-mind that conceived it. 

I felt compelled to remind Diana 
of the wise old saying that ‘* perfec- 
tion does not consist in doing extraor- 
dinary things, but in doing ordinary 
ones extraordinarily well.’’ I myself 
little 
weather-beaten cottage, with an apple 
tree 


sat humbly down before a 


leaning 


picturesquely over a 
stone wall in the foreground. I 
resolved to make a symphony in 


brown and pink of this composition, 
in which I succeeded, to the lively 
satisfaction of an army of small boys, 
whose teacher, they told had 
They 
enjoyed my painting and my society 
in such a flattering manner that I 
could not find it in my heart to send 


me, 
gone to a grangers’ meeting. 


them away, though they were embar- 
rassingly numerous. One of them, 
with a polite idea of making some 
return 


for the entertainment I had 


furnished, brought up a few tiny fish 





MY 


from the pond near by, which he 


offered to skin for my amusement. 
And when, the light beginning to 
fail, I conclude to return to the hos- 
pitable roof of the *‘ Widder Huck- 
ins,’’ they show themselves very 
courteous little knights, escorting me 
up the road, and carrying my paint- 
ing traps, with the greatest pride and 
pleasure. 

Hypatia presently joins us, coming 


from a lane, where she savs she has 


found some marvellous grey-green 
willows — ‘‘ veritable Corots, and 
as we draw near the high pasture 
Diana also appears, leading the 


much-enduring Nancy. She has tied 


her umbrella, easel, etc., into one of 


her inimitable bundles, which is fas- 


TREES. 


Ko 


ion upon Nancy’s back. As the two 
come slowly down the hill I am re- 
minded of a Sioux squaw about to 
pitch her tepi on the banks of the 
Platte. A bright-faced lad of six- 
teen lets down the bars for the cav- 
aleade to pass through, and leads 
Nancy into the 
barn. 


large, comfortable 


A delightful odor of coffee and grid- 
dle-cakes steals upon the evening air, 
with the 
Peter Paul, 
from the safe haven of the back door, 
regards the ** 


and mingles harmoniously 
fragrance of the pines. 


blamed little roosters ’’ 
with anxious friendliness. Content- 
ment wraps us about as with a gar- 
ment. 


‘*T could stay here forever! ’’ 


says 
tened in a mysterious, one-sided fash- the Sioux squaw. 
MY TREES. 
/ ifs j Cc. fii li \. 
Along the sidewalk in front of my their carollings. One learned my 


and 
two maples, planted twenty-five years 


home, stand an elm, a linden, 


ago, by one of nature’s lovers. Ever 


since we came here, one bright, 
spring morning, they have been my 
unfailing comrades and comforters. 
Their first overtures towards friend- 
ship were little, lurry buds dropped 
into my lap as I sat upon the porch, 
and the most enticing book could not 
compel my attention, for ever and 
anon my would 


yaze the 


extended 


stray to 
thickening 
like 


and porch, even to the windows of 


foliage which 


a vast umbrella over the lawn 


my dwelling. It was delightful to 
throw back look and 
think. Birds built their nests there, 
and wakened me at earliest dawn by 


my head and 


name, and would pipe forth ‘* Ma-ry, 


Ma-ry,’’ as regularly as morning 


came. I detected this familiar sound 
spoke of it to 
whose 


and husband, 


my 
dim 
and shadowy, and he laughed at it 


but a 


poetic sensibilities are 


as nonsense, dear friend, to 
whom I had boasted of rising at a 
and the 
next morning after her arrival re- 


certain hour, visited us, 
marked, ‘‘ No wonder you can wake 
regularly with a bird calling ‘ Ma-ry, 
Ma-ry* as soon as daybreak.”’ I 
could not help a triumphant look at 
my husband. 

In the sweet June mornings it was 
chamber 


windows wide open, while my trees 


lovely to lie in bed, my 


murmured greetings and told me of 
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the day. Was it rainy, they swished 
against the panes and said, ‘‘ Nice, 
cosy day to stay in doors and read 
and sew and talk with us; we are 
here, and the birds, twittering, twit- 
tering—no intruders to-day,—you 
and we—we and you, so charming !”’ 
Was it sunny, the couch could not 
hold me ** Out the 
porch, out on the porch,’’ whispered 


so long. on 
my trees; so I despatched my duties, 
and if there were apples to pare or 
peas to shell, out on the porch I 
took them. What have I not done 
on that porch? Yards of stitching on 
my sewing-machine, 
have been 


would 
so tedious in doors, was 
merriment itself as I hummed in time 
to the whirring of the wheel. Cut- 
ting out garments on my little work- 
table, with such surroundings, lost 
its perplexities; while the irksome- 
ness of darning socks dissolved under 
the 
my trees, continuous, continuous. 
July scorchings and August heats 
were divested of their terrors. More 
friends, and 
Who would 
care to wander from such delightful 
company ? 


which 


charm of low benedictions from 


protective grew my 


closer I clung to them. 


Acquaintances had fled to 
the mountains or the seashore, but I 
was contented at home. 
seclusion 


The sweet 
suited 





FUNNIEST THING / 


drives into adjacent suburbs gave 
variety of vision, but I was always 
glad to return. 


from 


Sunsets, as viewed 


my porch, were glorious. I 
had to get lower down as the eve- 
ning deepened, for my trees, as if 
jealous of my admiration for aught 
but them, impeded my view. Indeed, 
they seemed to have all human attri- 
butes—jealousy? Anger likewise, 
when September gales roused them 
to violent thrashings of their branches. 
October made them gay and worldly 
in their gaudy dresses; 
sad and 


November, 
melancholy as they were 
shorn of their glory. In December 
they peacefully accepted, as we all 
must at last, the inevitable shroud of 
white. 


But, thank God, this is not the 
end. Life again awaits us and them: 
after the burial the resurrection, 


after the repose of January and Feb- 
ruary, in March comes the awaken- 
ing, and through these months I love 


my trees the more. For the life 
is there, and it is sweetly said 
by Emerson, ‘‘ Before the leaf-bud 
bursts, its whole life acts; in the 
full-blown flower there is no more; 


in the leafless root there is no less.’’ 
So it In the 


time of their seeming barrenness, I 


is with my trees. 


me. Occasional think of the marvellous life within 
OH! ’T WAS THE FUNNIEST THING! 
BUT I'LL, TELL YOU I OUT IT. 
by Edward A. Fe nks. 


**T ’d had a d’licious birthday! I was just ’xactly eight: 
So Mamma told my Grandpapa, who came in awful late— 


Soon after all the dollies and their mothers ’d gone away, 

And I and Ann Maria.were so tired we cou/d n't play, 
Although I’m sure 4e wanted to—but Grandpapa is nice: 

He said he ’d ’xcuse us this time, but he could n’t do it twice ! 


OH! 'TWAS THE FUNNIEST THING ! 


Ww 
on 
~J 


And was n't it the sweetest thing ?—dear Mamma ’ranged it all! — 
To have my birthday come in May, when apple-blossoms fall 

Like great warm rosy snow-flakes all over the soft grass, 

And the dandelions have to blow and struggle through the mass 
To get their heads above the snow, p’cisely as the boys 

Do in the winter-time, but not with such a mis’ble noise ! 


‘So after dolly ’d said her prayers—I b’lieve I'd said mine too— 


And Mamma ’d kissed me—just how many times I never knew— 

And said *‘ Good-night, with pleasant dreams,’ and tucked us all in tight 
(You would n't b’lieve it! but I tumbled out of bed one night 

And bumped my nose! ) I went to sleep, and never knew a thing 

Until, along towards morning, I heard a ting-a-ling-ling. 


‘Well, p’r’aps I was n’t wide awake !—but I just gave a leap 


Right out of bed, and left poor Ann Maria fast asleep, 

And hurried to the window where it opens on the lawn— 

And what d’ you think I saw out there, all in the early dawn ? 
Why, forty hundred dew-bells rung by forty hundred elves! 
Nobody heard those elfin chimes but just me—and themselves ! 


‘I heard them ring as plain as day ;—and down among the trees 


I saw the funniest goings-on !—Some great fat Bumblebees, 

And Humming-birds, and Butterflies, and lots of other things— 

Each one before a dew-drop mirror prinked, and stretched her wings, 
And combed her hair—then washed her face and bathed her pretty toes 
In the little pools that nestled in some sleepy Jacqueminots. 


‘And then, to end their frolic—all their toilets being done— 


They found a '‘normous dew-drop, just as golden as the sun— 

Almost as fat and jolly —which they whirled and danced around— 

The skirt dance !—I know how myself !—with not a single sound 
Except the cut-glass elfin bells, and the laughter of the bees 

Asthey kicked, and bowed, and swayed, and twisted, underneath the trees. 


‘I could n’t stand it ‘nother minute—rushed headlong down the stair 


Bare-footed, in my ‘ nighty,’ dragging dolly by the hair— 

My own hair flying wildly—and we joinec the merry-go-round 
Till the dew-drop grew so dizzy she rolled over on the ground : 
’T was then the Butterfly trod upon old Bumble’s sorest toe, 
And the touchy thing just threatened ’sassination to her foe! 


She always carricd—so she said—a dagger or two for use 
In just such cases, and ‘twould give her pleasure to intr’ duce 
But the speech was never finished, for the Butterfly flew away— 

And the Bumblebee sent for a doctor—and the rest of us wouldn't stay— 
And—what seems mos? inexp-p’cable 








my Mamma ‘Good-morning’ said, 
And I looked around, and there we were, both snug in our little bed! ’’ 
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HAMPSHIRE’S SEVENTH CITY. 


AND MODERN MUNICIPALITY OF 


ROCHESTER. 


by Willis 





I have seen in 
the East, none 
reminds me so 
much of a thor- 
oughly typical 
western town as 








this,’’ was the remark of a citizen of 
Minneapolis on the occasion of a re- 
cent visit to Rochester. It wasa state- 
ment in line with numerous utter- 
ances on the part of strangers concern- 
ing this energetic young municipality 
of south-eastern New Hampshire. 

In certain respects the same thing 
could be said of many places in the 
Granite state. New Hampshire does 
at first glance bear a striking resem- 
biance in not a few particulars to por- 
tions of the great West. Its sons 
who have staid at home and lent their 
energies to the development of its 
resources have largely the same char- 
acteristics as have their brothers who 
have emigrated to distant parts of the 
country. New Hampshire has enter- 
prising, thriving towns, which in 
point of wonderful growth and rapid 
development may almost bear com- 
parison even with those far-famed 
regions where villages spring up from 
the bare plains, as it were, in a night 
and large cities are but the work of a 
decade. Thelarge agricultural inter- 
ests of our state also afford an addi- 
tional instance of this similarity, and, 


McDuffee. 


sad to say, our commonwealth has 
not always been free from some of the 
popular fallacies concerning social, 
economic, and financial problems 
which, carried to greater lengths in 
many western localities, have some- 
times brought disastrous results. 

New Hampshire, however, has the 
advantage of age and experience, 
which tend toward conservatism and 
stability, and, besides possessing an 
attractive present, it offers an inter- 
esting field for the historian and the 
lover of romance. A great many of 
its towns and cities are peculiarly rich 
in their fund of legendary lore and 
fascinating incidents connected with 
the old colonial times, the days of 
Indian warfare, and of the struggles 
of the early settlers in subduing the 
new and untamed land. 

Perhaps no place within its borders 
better illustrates these general char- 
acteristics of the Granite state than 
does the ancient town and present 
city of Rochester. The traveller who 
should to-day enter Rochester for the 
first time would be at once impressed 
with its air of business prosperity and 
enterprise. The large factories, full 
of activity and industry, which pass 
before one’s eyes as he comes into the 
city by rail, the immense network of 
railroad tracks, covered with freight 
cars and moving trains, the bustle and 
rush at the Union station into which 


perme 


— 
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yet Rochester possesses an 
abundance of such treas- 
ures, not only for the life- 
long resident and him who 
takes pains to hunt for 
them, but even for the cas- 
ual reader. Its history, be- 
gun years ago by the late 
Franklin McDuffee, and 
completed after his death 
by his college classmate, 
Rev. Silvanus Hayward, 
under the direction of Mr. 
McDuffee’s father and fam- 





High School Bu‘lding ily, is one of the most 
fascinating local histories 
run four different railway lines, the ever written, and is of great interest. 


~s WATS. 








Rochester. from the side of Haven's Hill 


business streets alive with traffic, the The original town of Rochester was 
large and handsome stores crowded located, not on the broad plain where 
with shoppers, — all this 

presents to one’s mind a 

picture of present activity, 

a flourishing little munici- ial 

pality still in the first vigor a 

of its youth, destined per . 

haps for great things in 
the future. 

There is little in such an 
introduction suggestive of 
interesting historical asso- 
ciations, of quaint charac- 
ters, of romantic episodes, 
and of valuable rel#es con- 





nected with the days be- 
fore the Revolution. And ee 
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Main Street, from Centra 


the present city stands and which 
adds much to that western appearance 
already spoken of, but on the summit 
of a long, gently sloping hill some two 
miles below the present site. It was 
a most suitable spot on which to found 
a new settlement in those early days 
of the eighteenth century. Not only 
did its commanding position and its 
wide view of all the surrounding 
country provide security against a 
lurking foe, but the grand prospect 
which its situation afforded was well 
calculated to give encouragement and 
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Upper Main Street. 


inspiration to the sturdy colonists in 
their struggles against such over- 
whelming odds. 

Towards the south-east arose the 
full, blue outline of Agamenticus, the 
historic old mountain which over- 
looked the Maine settlement of that 
name, afterwards changed to York, a 
famous place in those days and one 
which has since furnished much mate- 
rial for the romancer and the histo- 
rian. A few miles south was the 
town of Dover, from which many of 
these settlers had come, visible from 
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an adjoining summit only about a 
quarter of a mile distant and afford- 
ing a certain sense of companionship 
and safety to the isolated inhabitants 
so beset with dangers on every hand. 
Towards the southwest they could see 
the peculiar outlines of the Pawtuck- 
aways, and in the east was visible the 
triple-peaked Bauneg Beg, mountains 
now renowned for their beauty and 
And look- 


ing north, across the broad stretch of 


their Indian associations. 


beautiful wooded valley, through a 
gap in the nearer hills, they might 


from Central Square. 


behold in a clear day the gleaming 
side of the King of the White hills 
himself, Mt. Washington, as well as 
some of his neighbors in the Presi- 
dential range. It was altogether a 
scene to appeal strongly to these 
rugged and indomitable spirits, and 
to give them strength and courage. 
Rochester was incorporated as a 


town in 1722, but nine towns in the 


7 
state being of earlier date. It was 
not, however, until some years later 
that it was actually settled. The 


first settler was probably Capt. Timo- 





Hanson 








Mayor R. V. Sweet. 


thy Roberts of Dover, who moved his 
family here in 1728, although his 
claim to this distinction has been dis- 
puted. The town may be said to 
have been fairly started in 1730, when 
it was voted to build a meeting-house, 
the church in those days being 
always the heart of the town, and the 
histories of church and state being 
closely bound together. This church 
was built in the following year. 

Rev. Amos Main was the first pas- 
tor. He was born in York, Me., and 
in ruggedness of character, plainness 
and force of speech, faithfulness to 
duty, and influence over the commu- 
nity where he labored, he was 
scarcely inferior to that minister of 
his native town, so famous in litera- 
ture, Parson Moody. He was a phy 
sician, as well as preacher, and his 
work in this line sometimes called 
him as far away as Wells, Rye, 
Greenland, Dover, Durham, and 
other neighboring places. Parson 
Main died in Rochester, after twenty- 
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three years of ministry, and his re- 
mains lie in the old burying-ground 
at the top of the hill, beside the spot 
where his church used to stand. 
From the time when the church 
was fairly started Rochester grew and 
prospered. Its citizens were sturdy, 
energetic, and patriotic. For nearly 
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Postmaster C. W. Bickford. 


twenty years after the settlement of 
the town there were, fortunately, no 
serious Indian disturbances. But 
when occasion did arise for soldiers 
Rochester men were found good 
fighters and, after the Indians were 
subdued, the town was not backward 
in doing its share toward defending 
the colonists’ liberties, against the 
trained armies of the mother country. 

Many fascinating incidents there 
are connected with the Indian war- 
fare carried on by Rochester citizens, 
and their part in the Revolution, 
which might be told, did not lack of 
space forbid. One of the sturdiest 
and most skillful of fighters, and one 
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who likewise was most influential in 
the civil affairs of the town and the 
state, was Col. John McDuffee, whose 
family was among the earliest settlers 
in the town. He was a lieutenant in 
the Earl of Loudon’s expedition 
against Crown Point, held a similar 
commission in William Stark’s com- 
pany of Rangers, was engaged in the 
siege of Louisberg, commanded a 
detachment under General Wolfe at 
the attack on Quebec, and was active 
in the Revolution, besides holding all 
sorts of civil offices. 

One incident in Colonel McDuffee’s 
life shows his independence and force 
of character, and serves as an illus- 





tration of the stern stuff which the 
men of that day were made of. Gov 
ernor Wentworth had become _in- 
censed at some remark of Colonel 
McDuffee’s which had come to his 
ears, for the colonel was a man whose 
words had weight. Accordingly the 
governor despatched a courier to the 
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colonel’s house with a note, demand- 
ing satisfaction on the field of honor. 
The courier was shown into Colonel 
McDuffee’s presence, and delivered 
his message. As he read it an awful 
cloud settled over the colonel’s stern 
features. Rising to the full height 
of his six feet, two inches, he faced 
the trembling messenger. With one 
stalwart arm he pointed to the door 
and in tones of thunder he shouted, 
“_ n you, you start your boots.’’ 
The invitation did not have to be 
repeated, and the colonel was never 





troubled thereafter with challenges. 

Among the other names of Roches- 
ter men enlisted in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice during the Indian wars were 
Daniel Alley, John Copp, Jr., Jabez 
Dame, Ensign Wm. Allen, William 
Berry, Ichabod Corson, Gershom 
Downs, Eleazer Rand. Hon. John 
Plummer, Deacon James Knowles, 
Dr. James Howe, Parson Haven, and 
others were leading citizens during 
the Revolutionary period. 


Among 
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the still familiar names of soldiers in 
the Continental army from Rochester 
were those of Pearl, Heard, Place, 
Foss, Downing, Chamberlin, Chesley, 
Cook, Ricker, Rollins, Watson, Pal- 
mer, Ham, Horn, Rogers, Wingate, 


which formerly watched over it has 
long since departed. Within this 
church-yard repose the remains of 
many of these founders of the town. 
Some have monuments above their 
graves, with inscriptions thereon, the 





Entrance to Fair Grounds 





Scene on the Fair Grounds, 1894. 


Durgin, Doe, Shaw, Ellis, Allen, 
Sargent, Smith, Peavey, Coffin. 
There are today on Haven’s hill 
several relics of the original settle- 
ment. The burying-ground - still 
remains almost at the very summit of 
the hill, although the old church 


oldest one now legible bearing the 
date of 1752. Other graves are 
marked simply with rough stones, or 
with nothing but mounds of earth, 
although they contain what is left of 
the mortal parts of many as brave 
and sturdy heroes, and as true men, 
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as any that New Hampshire ever 
owned as citizens. Less fortunate 
than some of their neighbors, their 
names are perhaps forgotten, or at 
least the exact location of their final 
resting place islost. They sleep just 


Adams 


as peacefully, however. Their work 
was well and faithfully done, and its 
results will endure as long as does 
the world. 

On this hill also stands the first 
parsonage house, built in 1760. The 
cellar and well of the old Wolfe tav- 
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ern, the first Rochester hostlery, still 
remain. This inn was kept by Ste- 
phen Wentworth, a relative of Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, who often stopped 
here. It was the scene of many 
important events, including the re- 





Monument, New Cemetery 


cruiting of soldiers for the Revolu- 
tionary army. An old block-house, 
that formerly stood on the hill, is at 
present a portion of a dwelling near 
its original location. 

With the division of the parish and 
the erection of a new church on Nor- 
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way Plains in 1780, the seat of gov- 
ernment, of religion, of fashion, and 
of trade, was changed, and the foun- 
dations of the present village were 
laid. This meeting-house, removed 
from its original location, and many 
times remodelled, enlarged, and beau- 
tified, is the present house of wor- 
ship of the Congregational church. 
But the limits of this article for- 





The late John McDuffee. 


bid our dwelling longer on 
these early days of the 
town, interesting as the 
subject is. At the begin- 
ning Rochester, like all 
other New Hampshire 
towns, was an agricul 
tural community. To-day 
the city is known through- 
out the country as an 
important manufacturing 
town, and a railroad and 
trade centre, and its 
growth and success have 
been along these lines. 
Rochester had from the 
first great advantages as a manu- 
facturing place, in the water power 


of the Cocheco and Salmon Falls 
rivers here. These were soon util- 
ized for saw-mills and _ grist-mills, 
and as early as 1788, the begin- 
nings of the present industrial im- 
portance were made by the estab- 
lishment of a fulling mill by Jabez 
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Dame and Col. John McDuffee, on 
the present site of the Norway Plains 
Upper Mill. In 1811 a carding 
machine was introduced by Elipha- 
let Horne, and thus was started the 
woollen manufacturing business here. 
It is impossible in this article to trace 





Charles B. Gafney, Esa. 


the growth of this industry down 
through all the intervening years. 
The business was destined 
to be a success from the 
first. Other mills were 
started in other parts of 
the town, and to-day the 
city contains three large 
and wealthy woollen man- 
ufacturing corporations. 
The Norway Plains 
mills, situated on the same 
spot where the business 
was first begun, have 
been, it is true, closed 
during the ‘‘ hard times’’ 
of the past two years. 
From the incorporation 





of the company, however, in 1346, 
up to within a few years, its bus- 
iness had been a most successful 
one. The plant, from its small 
beginnings, has grown to one of the 
finest to be found anywhere, the 
money invested in it being $250,000. 
This valuable plant, with its fine 
brick buildings, improved machinery, 
and excellent water power, supple- 
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Congregational Church 


mented with steam, is bound to be 
again utilized in the very near future. 

The second woollen factory to be 
developed in the town was that of the 
Gonic Manufacturing Co., situated at 
the village of Gonic or West Roches- 
ter, about two miles below the centre 
of the city. As a producer of woollen 
goods for the general market it dates 
back to 1838. The present mills were 
started by N. V. Whitehouse. In 








The First Parsonage, Haven’s Hill. 


1859 the company was incorporated, 
among the stockholders being Par- 
ker, Wilder & Co., who are the 
present owners. The property in- 
cludes today as handsome and con- 
venient a set of brick buildings for 
their purpose as any in the country, 





Methodist Episcopal Church. 


the grounds and everything about the 
place being made to present a most 
neat and attractive appear- 
ance. The machinery is 
of the latest and nearest 
perfect pattern, and the 
goods turned out, which 
are largely for women’s 
wear, are of a high grade, 
and have an excellent rep- 
utation in the markets of 
the country. The value 
of their product is nearly 
half a million dollars yearly. 
Stephen C. Meader is the 
local agent. 

Parker, Wilder & Co. 
are also interested in the 
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Cocheco Woollen Manu- 
facturing Co. at East 
Rochester. These mills 
were started by John Hall 
in 1862, Stephen Shorey 
erecting the building. In 
1863 the company was in- 
corporated. The business 
has been a most profitable 
one and to-day the stock 
in this company is very val- 
uable. There are at pres- 
ent three mills, a fine count 
ing-room, built of brick, 
a large brick weaving- 
shed 168x72 feet with self- 
supporting roof, besides a box-fac- 
tory, planing-mill, and other build- 





St. Ann's Church 


ings. The company is a model 
one in every way, and they employ 
a high class of help, their goods 
are of fine quality and in great 
demand, and their pay-roll is a 
Everett M. Sinclair is 
the present agent. 


large one. 





St. Mary's Church ard Parochial Residence. 


The main stay of the city of Roch- 
ester, however, is the shoe and leather 
manufacturing concern of E. G. and 
E. Wallace. From most modest be- 
ginnings, when the firm was founded 
in 1858, employing six or eight hands, 
it has grown to be one of the largest 
of its kind in the world, manufactur- 
ing shoes, as well as tanning, which 
was the original business, and fur- 
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Advent Church. 


nishing occupation for many hun- 
dreds of people. They have two 
immense brick factories on Main 
street for the shoe manufacturing, and 
their tannery works cover many acres 
in the rear. The business interests 
of this firm have extended to nearly 
all sections of the country and the 
concern has accumulated millions of 
dollars. 
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The recent deaths, within a com- 
paratively short time of each other, of 
the two senior members and _ the 
founders of the business, brought the 
greatest sadness to the community. 
Few men were more beloved by their 
employés or with greater reason, and 





Church of the Unity. 


everybody recognized what they had 
done for Rochester. There was also 





Odd Fellows’ Block. 








some anxiety as to the future of the 


immense business. 





however, Messrs. Albert, Sumner, and 
George Wallace, had long been con- 
nected with the business and under- 
stood its management 
Recent developments 
their purpose to continue it on its 
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The young men 
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present large scale. A magnificent 
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electric power plant has just been 
constructed for the running of all 
their machinery and for lighting. It 
is undoubtedly the finest power plant 
of its kind in the state and was put 
in at a large cost. 

It was certainly an era in the town’s 
history when the Wallaces began the 
manufacture of shoes, to create a 
demand for their own leather, at the 











Residence of George E. Wallace. 


beginning of the Civil war. There 
had been some business of a similar 
character on a small scale here before, 
but this was practically the beginning 
here of the great shoe manufacturing 
industry by which Rochester is per- 
haps better known to-day than by 
anything else. Besides the Wallace 
firm there are at present in the city 
a number of other shoe manufac- 





Albert Wallace. 
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tories. There are two large 
factories at East Rochester, 
both of which were built by 
the citizens. The first was 
erected in the fall of 1873 
at a cost of $8,688.73. The 
second cost some $16,000, 
is a model and modern 
shop with every conven. 
lence. Both are occupied 
at present by the Mudge 
Shoe Co., many citizens 
having small holdings of 
the stock. The manager 
is Mr. John D. Fogg, who 
has long been the most 
prominent figure in the shoe busi- 


ness at East Rochester. <A _ large 





and profitable business is being done 
at present. 

In Rochester proper there is the 
large shop, 200 feet long and four 
stories high, built by the citizens 
recently, at a cost of some $21,000, 
and occupied by Francis W. Breed of 
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Lynn. There is also the firm of Nute 
Bros., well known in the shoe bus- 
iness, who came here from Auburn in 
1892. Hill & Decatur is a new firm 
recently started for the manufacture 
of hand sewed turns. Near Gonic is 
the factory of M. A. Hanson & Co., 





Sumrer Wallace. 


who do a comfortable and prosperous 
business in this line. Steps are now 
being taken by the citizens 
to build a new shoe fac- 
tory at Gonic. 

An important industry 
of Rochester is brick man- 
ufacturing. Two yards 
have been in continuous 
operation for more than a 
century, and to-day at 
Gonic there are about a 
dozen yards with an an- 
nual output of over thirty 
million brick. This is a 
larger brick product than 
any other town in New 
Hampshire can show, and 
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is, perhaps, the largest, with one ex- 
ception, of any town in New Eng- 
land. As one citizen remarked,— 
Gonic may be a small place but there 
are portions of it scattered all over 
the country. 

The Kiesel Fire Brick Co., incor- 
porated in 1889, with a capital of 
$200,000, have a fine set of buildings 
near the upper end of Wakefield 
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The Breed Shoe Factory—Built by Citizens. 


street and manufacture some of the 
finest fire brick in the market. The 
business is a most profitable one at 
present and a benefit to Rochester. 
W. E. Turner is the superintendent. 

Among the other manufacturing 
interests here are the large wooden 
and paper box factory of C. F. Trask 
& Co., run by water power and steam, 
and giving employment to many per- 
sons, the box-factory and saw mill of 
George O. Richards, Thompson's box 


shook factory, Corson & Knox’s 
saw mill at East Rochester, the Pearl 


The Mudge Shoe Factory East Rochester—Built by Citizens. 


Square Auger Co., organized for 
manufacturing a recent invention of a 
Rochester citizen, an auger for bor- 
ing a square hole, the ax-handle fac- 
tory of Capt. E. F. Smith, C. A. 
Davis's candy factory, and several 
cigar manufacturing firms. 

An era in the business development 
of Rochester, scarcely second in im- 
portance to the introduction of manu- 
facturing, was the advent of steam 
railroads. The first regular trains 
were run into the town over the Great 
Falls & Conway railroad, March 6, 
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Norway Plains Mills. 


1849. To-day there are four different 
railway lines that meet here,—the one 
just named, the Dover & Winni- 
piseogee, the Worcester, Nashua & 
Rochester, and the Portland & Roch- 
ester,—making this city the greatest 
railway centre in the state, with the 
exception of Nashua. The first three 
are a part of the Boston & Maine sys- 
tem and all have important connec 
tions. As many as fifty trains arrive 
at and depart from the Union sta- 
tion daily, and the yard presents a 
busy appearance at almost any hour. 


a 





Cocheco Woollen 


With such railroad facilities Roch- 
ester could scarcely fail to become an 
important place in the way of trade. 
The year 1868 was an epoch in the 
town's history in this particular. It 
was in that year that McDuffee block, 
the first business block of any preten- 
sions, was erected. This building 
was built of brick and was one of the 
best and most substantial in the state 
atthattime. To-day it isa fine speci- 
men of that sort of architecture and is 
still the principal block of the city. 
From the time of its erection Roches- 


Mills, East Rochester. 
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Capt. A. W. Hayes. 


ter grew and prospered in its bus- 
iness, gradually taking the trade from 
the northern country that formerly 
went below to Dover and Somers- 
worth, until to-day it is second to no 
place in south-eastern New Hamp- 
shire as a trade centre. On Main 
street now there are three large 
blocks owned by Ezekiel Wentworth, 
fine brick blocks owned by Capt. 
A. W. Hayes and Charles S. Barker, 
Salinger’s block, Grange block, Odd 
Fellows’ block, Hanson’s block, and 
many other buildings occupied by 
single stores. On Hanson’s street, 
too, there are some large and hand- 
some business places. No town or 
city of its size can boast of finer 
stores, more enterprising merchants, 
or a more extensive retail trade than 
Rochester. 

The name of John McDuffee, the 
builder of McDuffee block, is closely 
connected with the growth of the 
business of Rochester. He was a 
grand-nephew of Col. John McDuffee 
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of Revolutionary fame, and in his 
youth was a great favorite with the 
old colonel. To his capital and work 
was due in a large measure the begin- 
ning of the woollen manufacturing 
industry. It was his efforts more 
than those of any other one man that 
brought the railroads here, and he 





Henry M. Plumer. 


had money invested in all of them. 
He was the largest individual stock- 
holder in each of the first two roads 
to enter Rochester, and was the first 
treasurer of each. Up to the day 
of his death in 1890 he was inter- 
ested in everything for the upbuilding 
of his native place, and to no man 
more than to him does the place owe 
its present prosperity. 

His name was most closely iden- 
tified with the banking interests of 
the place, he having started the first 
bank here in 1834. Out of his bank- 
ing business grew the Rochester Na- 
tional bank and the Norway Plains 
Savings bank, of both which institu- 
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tions he was president up to the time 
of his death. He was the oldest 
banker in continuous service in the 
country. His son, Franklin Mc- 
Duffee, who died in 1880, had also a 
great influence in the advancement of 
the town’s interests. 

At the present time Charles Green 
field is president of the Norway Plains 
Savings bank and Hon. James Far- 
rington of the Rochester National 
bank, Henry M. Plumer being the 
treasurer and cashier of these respec- 
tive banks. There are now two other 
banks located here that do a large 
business, the Rochester Savings bank 
of which William Rand is president 





A. S. Parshley. 


and S. D. Wentworth treasurer, and 
the Rochester Loan and Banking Co., 
Sumner Wallace president and Jolin 
L,. Copp cashier. 

There is much more that might be 
written regarding the development of 
Rochester in these and other direc- 
tions. Socially, educationally, and 
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religiously, it has many advantages. 
In the same year that McDuffee block 
was built, the M. E. church was 
erected. It is a handsome and sub- 
stantial brick edifice, the largest in 
the city. There are altogether in 
Rochester fifteen churches, one Con- 
gregational, two Methodist, four Bap- 
tist, two Friends’, two Advent, one 
Unitarian, and three Catholic. 
The city has a fine system of 
schools, and several handsome school 
buildings. It has a good public 
library. For fraternal orders there 
are the following: A large Masonic 
lodge and chapter, an Eastern Star 
chapter, three lodges of Odd Fellows, 
a Rebekah lodge, and an encamp- 
ment, a G. A. R. post, and Wom- 
an’s Relief corps, a Sons of Vet- 
erans’ camp, two Knights of Pythias 
lodges, an assembly of the Pythian 
Sisterhood, a tribe of Red Men, and 
a council of D. of P., two Good Tem- 
plar lodges, a commandery of the 
Golden Cross, a lodge of the A. O. 
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Residence of H. L. 


U. W., and of the Knights 
and Ladies of Honor, a 
division of the A. O. H., 
a St. Jean Baptiste society, 
and a Lasters’ Protective 
Union. 

The city is finely located 
as regards natural scenery. 
Beautiful roads for driving 
lead out from it in every 
direction, it has one of the 
most charming of rivers for 
boating, and the principal 
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streets within the city, with 
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Worcester. 





their magnificent rows of 
large elm trees, are unsur- 
passed in beauty. 

There are not many very 
costly residences, but a 
large number of attractive 
and pleasant ones, and not 
a few of architectural pre- 
tensions. The finest is that 
built by the late Edwin 
Wallace, and now occu- 
pied by his children. 

Rochester has_ several 
excellent hotels. The old- 


e of Charlies M. Bailey. 


est is that now owned by 
J. T. Dodge, Dodge's hotel 
being a name which dates 
back to 1834. The central 
post-office is a second-class 
office, Charles W. Bickford 
being postmaster. There 
are two other post-offices 
in the city. 

Rochester has in time 
past sent out many illus- 
trious men, some of them 
being noted throughout 
the nation. Foremost 
among these names stands 
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separated at the time it 
was removed and made 
into three different houses. 

Connected with the name 


H of John P. Hale is that of 
Jacob H. Ela, who was 
likewise a powerful anti- 

: slavery worker. He was 

fe a member of congress and 

3 held various other impor- 

Bs. 


tant positions in public life. 
Among the other famous 
names of Rochester’s sons 
are those of the Lothrops, 





nce of Hon, |. W. Sor r 
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that of John P. Hale, the 
great anti-slavery states- 


5 man, United States sena- 
: tor, nominee of the Free- 
a Soil party for president, 


and minister to Spain. 
His name to-day is one 
of the most honored in 
eof the history of his state 
and nation. The house in 
which he was born stood 
until within a few years 





on the site now occupied 


by Cocheco block. It was 
Residence of W. B. Neal. 


the founders of the great 
publishing house ; Thomas 
Cogswell Upham, the re- 
nowned philosopher and 
religious writer, and pro- 
fessor in Bowdoin college ; 
Dr. James Farrington, rep- 
resentative in the twenty- 
fifth congress; David Bar- 
ker, elected to congress 
in 1827; Enoch Freeman 
Whitehouse, one of the 
finest ballad singers that 
ever lived, and renowned 
Residence of S. C. Meader, Gonic. throughout the country; 
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Isaac and Seth Adams, manufactur- 
ers of the celebrated printing presses, 
of which the former was the inventor ; 
Jonathan Peter Cushing, president of 
Hampden Sidney college in Virginia, 
1821 to Charles Main, 
great-great-grandson of old Parson 
Main, and of the 
wealthiest Fran- 


from 1835: 


at present one 
merchants in San 


cisco; and many others of local, 


county, and state fame. 
There are 
men of note 


still living in Rochester 
throughout the state at 
as the Wallaces; 


least.—such men 
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Hon. Charles S. Whitehouse, a son 
of the late N. V. Whitehouse, one of 
the town’s pioneer manufacturers and 
most prominent citizens in former 
years, and himself a man of distinc- 
Benjamin W. 
Ball, renowned as a journalist, poet, 
and scholar; Hon. James Farrington, 
of Governor Tuttle’s council; Charles 


B. Gafney, Esq., the noted lawyer 


tion in public life; 


and railroad magnate, besides scores 
of prominent and enterprising busi- 
ness and professional men, and men 
of enviable reputation locally. 
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A 


the industries 
spoken of Rochester has many smaller 
of The 
magnificent stone Main 
street is a standing tribute to one of 


Besides already 


ones value to the place. 
bridge on 
our granite workers, Silas Hussey. 
There are other stone workers, there 
are machine shops and foundries, 
carriage factories, several large bot- 
tling concerns, contractors and build- 
ers, masons, plumbers, etc., in large 
numbers, two soap factories and all 
classes of ordinary business. There 


are three local newspapers, the Cozr- 
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lighted with electricity and had a 
fine system of water-works before, 


but the city has purchased the latter, 
made many improvements and exten- 
sions, until it has at the present time 
a system that is unsurpassed, consid- 
ering the city’s needs, with an almost 
unlimited water supply. A complete 
system of sewerage is being put in, 
parts of it being already in use; the 
city has obtained one of the finest 
public squares in New Hampshire by 
the purchase and removal of an old 
new sidewalks of concrete 


building ; 





’ 


ier, established in 1863, eight pages; 
the Aecord, four pages, established in 


1877; and the Leader, four pages, 
established in 1886. 
Rochester is now in the fourth 


vear of its municipal government, 
having been the seventh city char- 
tered in the state. 

The first mayor was Hon. Charles 
S. Whitehouse, the second was Hon. 
O. A. Hoyt, who served two terms, 
and Dr. R. 
chief executive. 
public 


\V. Sweet is the present 
During this period 
improvements 


many great 


made. The town 


was 


have been 





and brick are being constantly laid, 


and throughout there is a steady 
march of improvements. 

Nor are the finer arts neglected in 
the race for industrial and business 


prosperity. Few places of its size 
have more accomplished musicians 
than Rochester. Its church 
are of a high order, it has an abun- 
of 
choral union which, under the direc- 


tion of Henri G. Blaisdell of Concord 


choirs 


dance fine soloists, and it has a 


during the past two years, has become 
one of the best in the state. 
There is one other institution con- 
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nected with Rochester's prosperity 
during the last few years, without 
which this article would not be com- 
plete. Perhaps nothing has done so 
much to advertise the city and spread 
its name far and 
Rochester Fair. 


as has the 
It is one of the most 
widely known and largely attended of 
all the immense annual cattle shows 


wicle 


of New England, and it brings thou- 
sands of visitors every year from re- 
mote points, and thousands of dollars 
into the city. Whereas most institu- 
tions of this kind have been financial 
failures, this has been a phenomenal 
success. The association started in 
1874, seventy men putting in one 
dollar each. Without another cent 
being paid in, except from the income 
of the fairs, the association owns to- 
day, free from debt, grounds that in 
location, beauty, and equipments are 
unsurpassed, more than $50,000 hav- 
ing been expended on them, and it 
has a balance 
dollars in 


of several thousand 
the bank. Much of the 
credit for this wonderful result is due 
to the energy and ability of the man- 
Capt. A. W. 
Hayes, although the president, Hon. 
I. W. Springfield, and the secretary, 
Mr. A. S. Parshley, have contributed 
a great deal towards it. 

The story of Rochester’s interest- 


ager and treasurer, 
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ing history, wonderful recent growth, 
and present advantages has only been 
faintly outlined. But the limits of 
this article have been reached, and 
with a few figures this sketch must 
end. Between 1880 and 1890 Roch- 
ester gained more in population than 
any other place in Strafford county. 
Since then there has been a steady 
gain, until now the population is 
Within 
the past four years the valuation of 
the city has increased $700,128, a 
gain larger than that of the neighbor- 
ing cities of Dover and Somersworth 
combined. The de- 
increased more than 
$234,000, and all this notwithstand- 
ing the hard times and the total shut- 
ting down of the Norway Plains mills, 
resulting in a loss in stock of $60,000, 


estimated to be nearly 9,000. 


savings-bank 
posits have 


and forcing many to draw upon their 
savings. 

As for the future everything points 
toward an increase of prosperity. 
The city is so located that there is 
almost unlimited room for it to spread 
out in With the 
connecting the three 
villages, which will probably be con- 


every direction. 


electric road 
structed within the next two years, 
added to its other advantages, no 
place in the whole Granite state has 
any brighter prospects. 


TOLL. 


ty George Bancroft Griffith. 


Do now the’ small things well, nor wait 
A moment for service grand and great; 
The first well learned prepares the way 


For the splendid deeds of some future day. 
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So they cared not for the February 
that old 
and whistled among the tiles 


storm howled around the 
house, 
on the The candles in the can- 
the 
golden light over the keys, 
Ulrike’ 
the 


Heinz's gaze followed 


rool. 


delabra on spinnet threw their 


and over 


s silvery hair, while the rest 


was in semi-darkness. 


( 


room 
the movements 
of her white hands attentively, and 
f them heard the great 
the 


barking 


they neither of 
hall door 


nud voices in 


below open and shut, 


hall, the 
of the hounds below, 
that 

Suddenly 


nor the firm step 
ascended the stairs. 


the room door opened, 
Jobst 
the 


lis- 


and the master of the house 


Reutlingen, stood 


The 
sini upon his 


yon upon 
flickering light g 


and 


hreshold. 


arms uniform, as 


his quick glance ran hurriedly over 


roon, 


and finally rested upon the 
ht by the 


the 
little 
spinnet. 

The 
and Ulrike started up with a 


group in the candlelig 
discord, 


fright- 


music ceased with a 


ened look, and remained: standing. 
Heinz laid aside his flute and rose 
also. 

‘Why, hello, wild one; where in 
the world did you come from? I 


all 


and never once thought of 


thought it was the storm making 


the noise, 


you.”’ 
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‘*I beg your pardon if I have in- 
terrupted you,’’ said the captain. It 
seemed to him that the pleasant anti- 
cipations with which he had come 
were out of place here, and the 
thought made him unhappy. 

‘‘ Have you come all the way from 
Coszdorf, Herr von Reutlingen?’’ 
asked Ulrike in a low voice, advanc- 
ing to meet him as she spoke. 

He did not answer immediately, 
but his happy eyes feasted upon her 
face, as though that were the object 
of his visit, and as if no further 
explanation were necessary. 

‘*Not from Coszdorf direct,’’ he 
answered at last. ‘‘ My troop had to 
escort a wagon train on one stage of 
its journey from Berlin to Witten- 
berg, and that took us to Grenze, 
where we were allowed a half a day 
to rest. <As it is but three hours 
away I rode over, but I must go back 
this evening.’’ 

‘* That was good of you,’’ remarked 
Heinz, ‘‘ but I should think it was a 
pretty tough ride for such a_ short 
time at home. 


7 


A half a day to rest,’’ repeated 
Ulrike. ‘‘And the others took advan 
tage of it; only the overworked cap 
tain always finds more work to do.” 

‘‘Was it anxiety for me that so 
startled you both when I entered ?”’ 
asked Reutlingen. ‘‘ If so I am more 
than repaid for my fatigue.”’ 

He threw his hat and sabre upon a 
chair, and sank upon a bench by the 
fire. ‘‘It is cold; will you order me 
a hot drink, pretty housewife ?”’ 

‘I will go at once. Throw a 
couple of logs on the fire, Heinz, so 
that your brother can warm himself.”’ 
As she glided from the room his gaze 
followed her until she was gone, and 
then he turned to Heinz. 


‘‘Now, my boy, how are your 
wounds getting along; aren't you 
soon going back to your regiment? 
His majesty needs all his officers.”’ 

Heinz laughed, and tapped him 
upon the shoulder. 

‘‘Have no fear; I am going as 
soon as I can. Don't begrudge me 
these little téte-a-tétes with your 
pretty wife.” 

‘* Nonsense,’’ growled Jobst, shak- 
ing off his brother's hand, and jump- 
ing from his seat. He paced rest- 
lessly to and fro, across the room, 
asking question after question with- 
out waiting for answers to any of 
them, and finally he sent for the 
steward. 

Soon Ulrike returned followed by 
old Ferdinand, who threw open the 
folding doors to the dining-room, 
where a hearty supper had been 
quickly prepared. The three took 
their places at the table, and soon the 
tired rider recovered his elastic spir 
its, although his hearty, ringing 
voice did not return. 


‘‘How are the other officers at 
Coszdorf; are the quarters comforta 
ble?’’ asked Ulrike, forcing herself 
to talk. 


“Thank you, they are passable, 
and nothing more,’’ answered Jobst. 
‘“We are in the same town with the 
Schmettau cuirassiers, and it is a bit 
small for us all; the quarters are not 
to be compared to Langenrode.”’ 

“What do you think, Ulrike,’’ 
began Heinz, with the smile that 
always tried his brother's patience, 
‘Jobst says that I must return to my 
regiment at once. Will you let me 
go?’’ 

‘I don’t believe I can,’’ she 
answered unaffectedly. ‘‘ You area 
very refractory convalescent, dear 
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Heinz, and I am not going to let you 
get away from my control until I am 
sure you are well.’’ 

‘Hold on a moment, my jailoress ; 
vou are opposing your husband, for 
he is urging my speedy departure.’’ 

I don't want todrive vou away,”’ 
cried Jobst, ina rage. ‘* You under 
stand perfectly well that you must go 
is soon as you are able, for you know 
as well as I do that his majesty can 
not spare his officers.’ 


This fellow is always getting 


mad,’’ remarked Heinz phlegmati 
cally, ‘‘and then he wonders that his 


delicate wife is frightened, instead of 
, 


lad, when he comes home 

‘Don't be silly, Heinz, ’ cried 
Ulrike anxiously. ‘* You know what 
your brother means; why do you 
take delight in misunderstanding 
him ?’ 

The captain gazed angrily at his 
brother In his ears rang the words 


that he himself had spoken but a 


short time before: ‘‘He is no wild 
Reutlingen; he will please you bette 
than | 

Heinz laughed unpleasantls Ul 
] 


rike’s confusion was pleasing to him, 
is was also the storm that he saw 
gathering upon his brother's brow, 
but in spite of all this he thought it 
advisable to call a halt, and so turned 
the conversation to other subjects, 
asked after Kickstadt and ot 


he knew, and so 


goons whom 
by little, brought back  pleasanter 
thoughts to the minds of the others 

At last they returned to the sittin: 
room, the steward came, and some 
time was spent by Jobst in talking 
with him upon business matters. 
Ulrike went to the window and gazed 
out into the night. He must go out 
into the darkness and the storm, 


w 
or 
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while she remained warm and safe 
within. How strange it all was, and 
what would finally come of it? The 
thought so weighted and overbur- 
lened her heart that it seemed as if 
it must burst. 

It was late when the steward left, 
and Reutlingen looked at the clock. 

‘I must be off,’’ said he, ‘‘ for the 
way is dark, and I want to be with 
my troop by midnight.’’ He went 
up to his brother. ‘‘ Heinz, old fel- 
low, vou know that I am thankful for 
every day that you are able to keep 
quiet and take care of vourself. You 
surely haven't misunderstood me?”’ 

‘*No, no, Jobst! (sod forbid!’’ 
cried Heinz warmly. ‘* Whoever 
knows you at all, knows what a good 
fellow you are. Under the circum- 
stances no one could think for a 
moment that vou envy me my fur- 
lough 

‘Let me know when vou leav 
Heinz; do you hear?’ interrupted 
Jobst. ‘‘ Send me a message to Cosz 
dorf, for we shall remain there some 


time lon 


ver. 

‘Yes, ves: I'll let you know. 
Remember me to Hertzberg and 
Norrmann.’ 

‘With pleasure. Go and order 


mv horse for me, my dear fellow. 

Heinz disappeared, and Reutlingen 
approached the window where Ulrike 
was standing. She turned toward 
1im, and he could see the traces of 
tears upon her cheeks, and a look of 
pain in her eves. 

‘Have you been crving again, 
foolish child? You were going to 
ereet me with a laugh when I came 
again, and you have not done it: vou 
looked frightened when you first saw 
me instead.”’ 


‘I have not been crving,’’ she 
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answered softly, ‘‘and I remember 
having laughed. You haven't been 
watching me.”’ 

“Indeed I have been watching 
you; you have laughed for Heinz, 
but not for me. I was given the 
same old startled look, nothing 
more.”’ 

Involuntarily she raised her timid, 
questioning eyes to his, but he had 
just been so angry that she was 
afraid to speak to him. 


‘It is barely possible,’’ he went on, 


. *that a similar errand may bring me 


into this part of the country again. 
Shall I come here if it does, Ulrike ; 
will vou be afraid of me if I do? 
You don’t answer me; would you 
rather that I staved away ?”’ 

“Oh, Herr von Reutlingen, how 
can you ask such a question? No, 
I will not be afraid of you wheneve1 
you may come. 


He grasped her hand. ‘God bless 


Good-night, Herr von Reut 
lingen, and a safe journey to you 
Ulrike, him ’ and he hesitated 
it] impatient motion of his head 
tov or him vou call 
He lear Heinz Lile 
I I i> ~ ou eve 1 st \ 
t sa oom vith 11l¢ lf ( 
LAPT] 
It was a rough and tiresome ride 
through the dark night and the win 
t val is the brown mare picked 
her way carefully over the uncertain 


path. The rider’s heart was heavy 


understand the pain 


and he could | 


within it, a pain from which he could 


find no relief 
It was very late before wild 


Reutlingen reached his troop, and 


when he did he found fault with 


dress me as ‘ Herr von Reutlingen.’ 
Do you really know my Christian 
name ?*’ 

“Why, of course.’ 

‘Then say it, only once.”’ 

She could not speak it quickly, 
and he knew not how to wait. 

‘I beg your pardon; that is doubt- 
less also contrary to our agreement. 
Don't trouble vourself. Good bve, 
dear lady rig 

He turned quickly away from her, 
took up his hat and buckled on his 
sword, while impatience, pain, and 
anger mingled in his face. His 
brother had just returned, and no 
ticed his expression. 

‘So I will expect news when you 
leave, Heinz. No, don't come into 
the hall: it’s too cold. God _ bless 
you, dear fellow!” 

He pressed his brother's hand, and 
went heavily down the stairs, stop- 
ping in the open door while the sta- 
ble boy brought up his horse. Reut- 
lingen looked out into the night and 


the storm 


he left them behind, with another in 
his place, while he went away to duty 
e, and perhaps 


} ” 1 eS 
death 1 homeless soldier. 


verything, reprimanding the guard, 
punishing a dragoon, and greeting 
] eutenants with sharp, unwel- 
come words of reproof. This irrita- 
ted demeanor he maintained through- 
mut the whole day of tiresome escort 
luty, until he finally saw the wagon 
train in safety and his troop once 
more settled in its quarters at Cosz- 
dorf. 


Tired and chilled, Reutlingen sat 
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the in the 


which he shared as usual with Wolf 


during evening room 


von Eickstadt. His head rested on 
his hands, and he gazed moodily 
into the glowing coals on the hearth 


his 


Wolf lay upon bed and watched 
his friend disapprovingly. 

Go to bed, man, and sleep: you 
must be tired out, for the last two 
davs have certainly not been easy 
ones 


Reutlingen shook his head 


Come over here and sit for a 
while then, so that I can talk to you 
comfortably 

No answe! 

Jobst, what's the matter with 

vou ? cried Wolf impatiently. 


Speak out what ails you? I! 

can't understand you! 

Nonsense, youngste what 
should be the matter with me 
You must be craz\ 

Come here Jobst s ) Ine 

d tell ie insisted We We 
I in eluctanth Reu t 
last sat down upon the eESicle 

I have nothing to tel 

Vet wel thet ) - | 
vhet s was glad to s ( 
1OW ou found Hen ow 
things are going at hom 

y it ‘ it see +. if ) _ ‘ « 
that « stion I can answer at st 

How oO Why do you t k 
t] 

Then Jobst told hin OV 
had tound them absorb ‘ 
mus how they had apy ed s 
prised and disturbed at his entran 
ind even repeated the Ipressions 
he had received from it all 

If I only hadn't told him of the 
coldness between Ulrike and my 
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self,’ he ended with a sigh, ‘‘he 
might have looked upon his broth- 
er’s wife with different eyes. 

Wolf sat up and rested his head on 
his hand. 


You settled 


in your own mind, dear Jobst 


all 


but 


have it 


seen) to 


listen to me nevertheless. I 


am con- 
vinced that Heinz is interested in 
Susanna von Techow, I have been 


as jealous as you are now. Of course 


one of us must be wrong.’ 


Reutlingen rose quickly. 


‘If you have any cause for com- 


im 


plaint against him you can call h 


out and shoot him down—if he 
stands in your way—he isn’t your 
brother 
‘* Hold on, wild one, you over- 
shoot your mark; you have no rea- 
son to think of your brother in such 
: 9 wa And first of all 
( must change your tactics witl 
| ike 
H ent forward an ester s 
Reutiin gels arm 
Lis » me, Jobst. Ride to 
7 u as soo! as ou < 
ug ve but fo quarter 
‘ ( sce Ulrike ione ( 
t t t vou love then eve 
t e well caeper po 
Reutlinas shook « s ( 
2) sense Hoy I tell 
tis t true 
Oh, vou idiot lau i Wolf 
g self back upon the pil- 
5 What are you go “4 >W t 
t sf e one else loves her 
( ou have broken your own 
eck What do vou know about 
love anvway will vo e good 
enough to tell me 


i slik °° tered 
You are silly,’ muttered 


lingen. ‘You are too c¢ 
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Eickstadt; you have nothing in 
your head higher than love affairs.”’ 

‘You may be right, but at least 
give me credit then for understand 
ing such things better than you do. 
Believe me, Jobst, tell vour wife 
the real truth, that vou love her 
dearly, and then she will be happy 
and contented, will ask for no Heinz, 
indeed for no one but vou, and then 
you can leave her to wait quietly tor 
your return without being alarmed 
about her constancy.”’ 

‘“You speak foolishly, Wolf,” 
persisted Jobst, but nevertheless it 
seemed as though the sting had been 
drawn from his heart; his whole 
appearance changed, he became as 
happy and free from care as he 
usually was. 

‘*But vou are a good fellow,’ he 
continue. rising, ‘‘and you are 
right; I am terribly tired and we 
must both go to sleep.” 

There was no rest that winter for 
the Prussian troops. That night as 
the powerful force that lay along the 
banks of the Elbe to cover the fron- 
tier of Brandenburg—dragoons, cui- 


lay eet 
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in sleep, the alarm sounded through 


rassiers, hussars, and all— 


the streets of Coszdorf, passing trom 
village to village through the cold, still 
February morning, while the drowsy 
soldiers roused and armed themselves 
and hastened to their appointed as 
sembling places. An Austrian field 
marshal, General von Beck, had sur- 
prised the Prussian outposts between 
Groszenhayn and Burgsdorf, had 
driven them in, and now threatened 
the whole Prussian force. However, 
‘““Old Fritz’s’’ motto, ‘* The cavalry 
must never allow itself to be attacked 
but must always attack,’’ was here 
carried out to the letter. Ata sharp 
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gallop, General von Ezetteritz and 
his men charged the Austrian ad 
vance guard, which broke and fled 
before the terrible onslaught. The 
Prussians had checked the advance, 
and now only the Desoffy hussars 
maintained the Austrian position, 
being left to bear the brunt of the 
attack. 

Those are the Desoffy hussars,”’ 
Reutlingen heard one of the officers 
behind him say to another, and his 
heart leaped at the thought that his 
jitter personal enemy, Benno von 
Trautwitz, was one of the opposing 
force, 

The enemy quickly reenforced 
their line of battle and a terrible 
fight ensued. Like lions, King Fried 
rich’s brave dragoons charged the 
vastly superior Austrian force, which 
had as yet been untouched by the 
wave of battle. The field was at 
last cleared, but with terrible loss; 
General von Ezetteritz’s horse was 
shot beneath him, and he himself 
was taken prisoner. 

The thundering voice of the wild 
Reutlingen once more collected his 
shattered troop for a last forlorn 
hope, and in a quick g 
I 


again charged the foe. iv his side 


Reutlingen saw Lieutenant von Hertz- 
berg, bareheaded, his sabre flashing 
among the enemy, and then saw him 
fall from a sabre cut upon his bare 
forehead. 

To avenge his friend, the captain 
struck a mighty blow, but his horse 
stumbled, and witha cry of rage he 
was thrown to the ground, lis steed’s 
body covering him and pinning him 
down, while a triumphant voice rang 
in his ears : 

‘*Reutlingen, you scoundrel, vou 
are my prisoner ! *’ 
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It was Trautwitz, who, in spite of 
his parole, was still fighting against 
the Prussians with his regiment, and 
who now saw a chance of winning 
glory at the expense of his defense- 
less enemy. 

‘Not yet, liar!’’ cried Reut- 
lingen, and with a mighty effort he 
freed himself from his burden. In 
a moment he was up, and his sabre 
point sank deep into his opponent's 
carelessly guarded left flank. Traut- 
witz reeled in the saddle, and with a 
single blow Reutlingen felled him 
from his horse, and sprang lightly 
into his place himself without touch- 
ing the stirrup. A moment later 
he was again in the heart of the 
fray, fighting his way through the 
Austrians to his own troop, glad to 
die with his men rather than yield 
an inch 

Suddenly he heard the bugle call 
to charge, that most welcome and glo- 
rious of all music to the Prussian sol- 


dier, and the Schmettau cuirassiers 
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came down like the wind from their 
position near Blumberg, and brought 
relief and encouragement to the 
sorely pressed dragoons. It was 
help in time of need, for the enemy 
still fought savagely as these fresh 
troops drove them back past Groszen- 
hayn and Coszdorf. 

The victory was won, but at a terri- 
ble cost. General von Ezetteritz and 
six officers of the Baireuth dragoons 
were taken prisoners, Hertzberg was 
dead, and nearly two hundred men 
had fallen or were in the hands of 
the enemy, together with many horses 
and great quantities of stores. The 
cuirassiers had also lost heavily. 

In gloomy silence Reutlingen led 
his shattered troop to its quarters. 
Hatred and the lust for revenge filled 
his heart. 

‘God in heaven, only let me live 
to take revenge for this hour of 
misery! Only one chance for vic- 
tory and revenge, and then, do with 
me as you will! ”’ 


HAPTER XVII 


The severe cold of winter was at 
last broken by the coming of the 
spring rains, the ice and snow melted 
away, and the moist brown earth 
began to prepare itself for the coming 
of warmer days. 

Now I am well and must be off 
to my regiment,’’ said Heinz von 
Reutlingen, and Ulrike did not at- 
tempt to dissuade him, for she real- 
ized that his highest duty called him 
back to his king’s army as soon as he 
was able to bear arms. 

‘I am going to ride to Zellin to 
say good-bye to Fraulein Susanna; 
who knows whether I shall ever see 
her again? Wish me good luck upon 


my journey, dear sister.’ 


He stood betore her, wearing upon 
his shoulder the bright blue cloak 
trimmed with white fur, which had 
inspired their great chief to speak of 
the Puttkamer hussars as his ‘‘ charm- 
ing wolves in sheeps’ clothing,’’ and 
Ulrike gazed at him earnestly. 

‘‘My good wishes upon such a 
journey will not be worth your hav- 
ing, dear Heinz, but they are yours 
today as always.”’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, my dear 
sister, but we will have more to say 
about it later."’ He kissed her hand, 
and departed, Ulrike remaining in the 
window and watching the slender, 
manly figure until it disappeared in 


the forest. 
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Much earlier than she expected, 
before evening in fact, she heard him 
returning. 

‘*He will not be coming home this 
way after to-morrow,’’ she thought. 
‘It is too bad he is going, for it will 
be very lonely here without him.”’ 

She did not see him again until 
supper, when he appeared still wear- 
ing his uniform, but with an expres- 
sion of great ill humor upon his face, 
which made the two more silent over 
their meal than usual. When they 
rose from the table he followed her 
into the sitting-room, where the 
crackling fire dispelled the dampness 
of the April evening. Silently, and 
with clouded brow, Heinz stared at 
the flames, and then at last his gaze 
rested upon Ulrike, who sat with 
folded hands before the spinnet, sunk 
in reverie. 

‘* Ulrike, why don’t you ask me a 
single question ?"’ he cried suddenly. 

‘I don’t wish to force myself into 
your confidence,’’ she responded qui- 
etly. ‘‘If you have anything that 
you wish to tell me I am ready and 
glad to hear it.’’ 

‘Oh, I’ve nothing to say except 
that I’ve been a fool. All women are 
false ; I might have known that. Oh, 
Ulrike, if I only had the right to 


raze 


into your deep eyes! You, and only 
you, are pure and true; why must I 
turn to others ?”’ 

He covered his eyes with his hand. 
Deep quiet reigned in the room, ex- 
cept for the fire snapping on the 
hearth, until at last a spark fell upon 
his hand and stertled him. 

‘* Play me a farewell song, Ulrike,”’ 
he begged. ‘‘ My heart is so heavy.’’ 

And so she played an old volkslied 
in deep, soft chords like the low tones 
of aharp. The feeble flames of the 


wax candles cast their soft light upon 
her hair, and asad smile lingered in 
the wide, childlike blue eyes. The 
sight, a living picture of the mourn- 
ful tones, was too much for Heinz’s 
overwrought nerves. He sprang up 
and threw himself down before her, 
drew both her hands from their task, 
pressing them to his face and cover- 
ing them with passionate kisses. 

‘* Ulrike, you are the only one that 
I love!’’ he cried in a_ trembling 
voice. ‘How could I be such a fool 
as to seek other women when I saw 
before me you, the pearl of your 
sex? Don’t push me from you; I am 
an unhappy man who lies at your 
feet, seeking your fayor.’’ 

She freed herself firmly from his 
trembling grasp. 

‘You seem ill and unnaturally 
excited, my good Heinz. What do 
you wish of me? Pray remember 
that I am your brother's wife.’’ 

‘What does that matter to me?” 
he cried, rising to his feet. ‘* His 
wife; and still he has never clasped 
you in his arms. nor have his eves 
sought love in yours. I am _ before 
him: I ask for your love, Ulrike. 
You know that it will cost but a word, 
and he will set vou free.’’ 

Ulrike stepped back, and her flash- 
ing eves kept him at a distance. Her 
timid helplessness liad disappeared, 
and firm determination had taken 
its place; her courage had returned 
now that heart and duty needed it. 
Perhaps, too, her ear was unaccus- 
tomed to words of passion, and so her 
heart remained unmoved, notwith- 
standing the fact that she was alone 
with him, and unprotected. Some- 
thing of the unaffected dignity of 
the girl, as well as of the pride of 
the woman, surrounded her with an 
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She stood 
there the mistress of her husband’s 


unapproachable majesty. 


home; what harm could this man do 
her? 

Heinz knew her well enough to go 
no further, and his excitement was 
replaced by a feeling of shame. 

‘This is the last evening of our 
life together at Steinhovel,’’ she 
began at last in a pained voice, 
‘‘therefore we will not quarrel, but 
will part as friends. Your brother 
shall never learn from me how shame- 
fully you have abused his hospitality ; 
he would never be the same to you 
again, of that you may be sure. But 
I know that you were ill, excited; I 


lay no stress upon your’ words. 
Good-night, Heinz; may God go 


with you—and take good care of 
yourself.’’ 

She hesitated to give him her hand, 
but he stepped up to her quickly. 

‘* Please give me your hand that I 
may kiss it once more. Ah, if my 
brother could only have seen you 
then he would have fallen at your 
feet as I did.”’ 

The next morning he went out 
into the world, into the excitement of 
war, but the loneliness that she had 
Ulrike 

How 
disagreeable had been that last even- 
ing with her brother, how totally 
characterless and without honor he 
seems, how unlike his brother. Yes, 
Jobst had right, Heinz was 
entirely different; and still she did 
not like him better than the wild 
Reutlingen. 


the day before so dreaded, 


today found very welcome. 


been 


She was entirely alone, 
and yet she felt the hot blood flame 
into her face. Of what use was that 
question—she was not compelled to 
answer it? 


The day passed quietly. It was 
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April, the violets were in bloom, the 
bright sunshine laughed down from 
the bright blue sky, and Ulrike put 
on a white muslin dress for the first 
time that spring, and with a light 
shawl thrown over her shoulders and 
a parasol in her hand, wandered forth 
into the warmth and brightness of 
the beautiful day. She stopped at 
the edge of a forest, where the fir trees 
sent forth their fragrance, and the 
birds sang in their joy, and, leaning 
against a tree, gazed under the wav- 
ing boughs where spots of sunny gold 
played among the dark shadows. A 
sudden breath of air brought to her 
ear across the heath the sound of a 
galloping horse and, turning quickly 
around, her heart stood still when 
she saw the rider. He came nearer 


and nearer, over the fresh green 


meadow, the sunlight glistening 
upon his sabre, upon the silver trim- 
mings of his bright blue uniform, 
and upon the snow white feather in 
his three-cornered hat. 

He evidently saw her light figure 
against the dark background of the 
forest, for he turned quickly from the 
road and came directly towards her, 
his black horse, the foam flying from 
his flanks, clearing at a leap the ditch 
that lay between him and the path in 
which she was walking. Now he 
approached her and sprang from the 
saddle, standing upright and strong 
before her, his breast rising and fall- 
ing with joy, and his eyes flashing 
with youthful fire. 
Reutlingen. 


It was the wild 


‘‘Here I am, dear lady, as though 
blown in by a storm. A short rest 
for my horse, two words with your- 
self, and then I must be off again.’’ 

Ulrike stretched out her hand to 
him. Yes, it was actually he; she 
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really saw him before her, and it 
could not be a dream. 

He pressed her hand to his lips, 
and gazed over it into her eyes. 

‘““How pale you have grown 
already,’’ he exclaimed reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ You shy little woman, can 
you never see me coming without 
this irresistible fear ?’’ 

A rosy blush spread over her face. 

‘Oh, it isn’t fear; you mustn't 
always say that, Herr von Reut- 
lingen. It was only my great aston- 
ishment, for I little thought——"’ 

‘*Do you never think of me, UI- 
rike?’’ 

She turned away her face, and a 
shadow crossed his own. No, No! 
Wolf had spoken foolishly. How 
could he tell her? —Impossible. 

‘‘Give me your arm, my dear 
lady. The black will enjoy the walk 
after his sharp canter.”’ 

‘* What brought vou here?’ asked 
Ulrike, as she walked beside him; 
‘‘ another escort trip?’’ 

‘The campaign is opened and win- 
ter quarters are atanend. My regi- 
ment is attached to the corps of 
Prince Heinrich, and we are march- 
ing against the Russians and General 
von Laudon on the banks of the Oder. 
It will be a tiresome campaign, with 
much marching, and I hope a victory 
for us at its end.”’ 

‘‘And your line of march passes 
through here ?’’ she asked. 

‘*\ few miles from here. We have 
a day’s rest in a miserable little vil- 
lage.’’ 

She looked at him, laughingly 
now. 

‘‘A day’s rest! And that brings 
the wild Reutlingen here as usual !”’ 

‘You take that for granted now ? 
To-day I have stirred up Wolf von 





Rickstadt also; he has gone to Zel- 
lin to pay his respects to Susanna 
von Technow.”’ 

‘*Really; I am glad to hear it! 
And what is the news since you 
were here last ?’’ 

‘* Bad, very bad!’’ Then he told 
her of the terrible fight with the Aus- 
trians at Coszdorf, and of his regi- 
Ulrike shared 
his sorrow, and was deeply pained to 
hear of Hertzberg’s death. Of his 


ment’s heavy loss. 


meeting with Trautwitz, however, 
Reutlingen said nothing. 

They had now passed the ivy- 
arched gate, and the captain called 
one of the servants to take his horse, 
while Ulrike hurried into the house 
with a light step, borne upon the 
wings of a stormy passion which 
She had 


luncheon served upon the carved 


she could not understand. 


table in the sitting-room, and her-elf 
placed upon its centre a vase of 
violets. At last she heard Reut- 
lingen enter, but she continued her 
arrangement of the table without 
looking around. He remained stand- 
ing behind her, watching her quick 
movements. 

‘Ulrike!’ he said at last in an 
undertone. 

She did not answer at once, and 
he stepped nearer and gazed laugh- 
ingly into her eves. 

‘You are always so attentive in 
getting me something to eat and 
drink, and yet you grudge me a 
kind word. Do you think to satisfy 
me by food alone ?’’ 

‘I don’t know—Oh, no! 
you any cause for complaint? "’ 


Have 
‘No, of course not! It would be 
against the terms of our agreement 
for me to complain of that; other- 
wise I should certainly say yes.”’ 
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He sat down and enjoyed his do with it? You told me that the 
lunch while Ulrike listened to his road to Leitnitz was clear, and you 


gay talk of camp life and of his know that my relatives know noth- 
brother officers. At last Reutlingen ing of what has become of me!”’ 
drank his last glass of Rhinewine to ‘‘A letter will reassure them and 
her health, and then arose, lighted make them happy. You shall not 
his pipe, and threw himself into an leave Steinhovel; not even for a 
easy chair by a window, into which visit! Any one that you wish to 
the sun cast its golden rays. How see may visit you here!’’ 


pleasant it was, how cheerful and It was a command, and Ulrike was 
enticing, to sit there and rest and perplexed. 
dream! His gaze rested steadily ‘*But why so?’’ she asked at last. 
upon Ulrike who sat upon the win- ‘‘ Why can’t I go away if I wish?”’ 
dow-seat before him, the sun shining ‘‘Because it is contrary to our 
upon her blond hair. agreement,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Keep your 
‘You are very much alone here, part of it as well as I do mine; it is 
Ulrike,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘are you not always an easy task for me, I 
never afraid ?”’ assure you.”’ 
It is very lonely,’’ she responded ‘‘Herr von Reutlingen, I didn’t 
with a sigh. mean to make you angry,’’ whispered 
‘The road to Leitnitz is now open; Ulrike, looking up at him. 
could n't your cousin or one of your ‘* But you did it.”’ 
other relatives come to visit you He stepped to the window and 
here? Will you see if you can’t looked out. The sun had set, and 
arrange it? I should feel much hap- the dull red glow of evening covered 
pier.”’ the western sky, the clear-cut outline 


Ulrike shook her head, and stepped of the fir forest standing out sharply 
from the sunlight of the window to against it. 


1 chair in the shadow, where she ‘The sun has gone down, and I 
seated herself. must leave,’’ he said, with an impa- 
No, I thank you, Herr von Reut- tient sigh. ‘‘ My commanding officer 
lingen!’’ she began firmly. ‘‘Ifthe is the most exacting man in the 
road to Leitnitz is open, then—I world.’’ He approached her again 
would rather return to my relations.’’ and remained standing beside her 

‘“What!’’ chair. 

He sprang from his seat; a wave ‘‘Ulrike, why did you say that; 
of angry color overspread his face. don't you like it here any longer?’’ 

‘Don't be angry!’’ whispered ‘Yes, oh, yes! I like it so much. 
Ulrike, after a short silence. ‘‘I I wish I knew how to show you my 
thought that it would please you."’ gratitude.”’ 

‘‘T have no answer for you!’’ he He turned away with a short laugh. 
replied at last with undisguised ‘‘Gratitude! That is as though 
anger. ‘‘Do you hate my house you gave me water at dinner, instead 
now that my brother is gone?’’ of Rhinewine.’’ 

She gazed at him in terror. He went out to order his horse, 


‘*Your brother? What has he to muttering to himself, ‘‘ How foolish 
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was Eickstadt’s advice. How can I 
talk to her of love? She wouldn't 
understand me. She prates of grati- 
tude, and wants to leave my house, 
the foolish child.”’ 

He returned to the room with his 
hat in his hand and his sabre by his 
side. 

‘* Now, little prisoner, I must go."’ 

‘‘Good bye, Herr von Reutlin- 
gen.”’ 

‘* Ulrike, don’t you really know 
my name?’’ 

‘*Good night—Jobst.’’ 

‘*Say it once more, and look at me 
while you say it—please.”’ 

‘*Good night, Jobst,’’ she whis- 
pered once more, and slowly the 
trembling eyelashes were lifted, and 
he gazed into her deep blue eyes. 

A shudder ran through his frame, 
and a mist clouded his eyes. Out- 
side his horse waited for him; hard 


THE LAKE. 


service was before him, and _ this, 
perhaps, was farewell forevermore. 
His hat fell to the ground; he took 
her face between his hands and kissed 
her again and again. 

She felt it, resistless as a storm, 
and scarcely realized what had hap- 
pened. Then a heavy footstep, a 
clashing of spurs, the door closed, 
and he was gone. 

Ulrike stood motionless, with closed 
eyes and her lips pressed close to- 
gether, and listened. The gallop of 
a horse reached her ear, at first dis- 
tinctly, then faintly, and finally died 
out in the distance. She sank upon 
the floor and buried her face in her 
hands, a hitherto unknown feeling 
surging in her heart. 

‘*Oh, if he could only love me, and 
Ihim! It would be so beautiful, so 
easy, so good. Oh, how noble he is, 
how large hearted, and true!’’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


UPON THE LAKE. 













By Fohn H. Bartlett 


When cheerful morn, in dewy vestments clad, 

Brings day anew, and bids the earth be glad; 

When over yonder heights the first rays gleam, 

To wake to joyous scenes the tenter’s dream ; 

And fishes splash, and lilies kiss the pad ;— 

Then life and joy in happy wedlock seem 
Upon the lake. 


At eventide the waters, dark, are still, 

The blushing day has hid behind the hill, 
And Luna, fair, directs the skipper’s way, 
While harp and banjo tune the lover’s lay, 
And maiden laughter, like the rippling rill, 
In joyous cadence echoing seems to play, 
Upon the lake. 
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By Mrs. Mary 

it is true that the environ- 
ments of a people have a 


strong effect upon their char- 





acter, it is not strange that 


there should be a certain 
staid quality in New Hampshire men 
and women that prevents them from 
taking up without due consideration 
every new thing that is in vogue. 
‘* Prove all things’’ is rather a favor- 
ite sentiment in all New England, 
but particularly here, and the gran- 
ite quality of our soil seems in some 
way to have ground its way into the 


It 
then but natural perhaps that twenty- 


individuality of our people. is 
five years should elapse after the for- 
mation of the first broadly organized 
in the United States 
before any New Hampshire women 
should be moved to start 
organization. 


woman’s club 


a similar 


rthplace and First Meeting Place. 





WOMAN’S CLUB. 


P. Woodworth. 


We have long been familiar with 
the club idea. We have worked to- 
together in literary, charitable, and 
social lines for many years. Indeed, 
we had so many small associations of 
divers sorts that when the first sug- 
gestion was made that we form a 
club, with half a dozen 
different departments of activity, the 
instinctive feeling at once arose that 
we already had more on hand than 
could be properly attended to, and 
that no new thing should be added 
to our overcrowded interests. But, 
happily, there were good arguments 
brought forward to convince us that 
by the formation of a club, which 
should include many women of wide- 


woman's 


ly differing characteristics in a com- 
mon bond, we should enlarge our 
sympathies and break down the nar- 
row boundaries that the small clubs, 
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made up of purely congenial spirits, 
inevitably possess. There is nothing 
clearer to us now than that, however 
delightful may be a small gathering 
of women who act and think about 
as we do, it is infinitely better for us 
to have matters presented from many 
points of view. But we gratefully 
acknowledge the benefit received 
from the many Shakspeare clubs and 
classes for the study of art, sciences, 
literature, history, and the modern 
languages that have flourished here 
for many years. They have been an 
excellent preparation for the work 
now before us. 

When a new movement is to be 
made, it seems a great part of the 
motive power that to one person 
should be given the clear sight, the 
earnest enthusiasm, and the capacity 
for practical work that are the essen- 


tials of success. The formation of 
our Concord Woman’s Club is a 
marked example of the power that 
radiates from the steadfast faith of 


WOMAN’ S 
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one individual, and it is to Mrs. 
Lilian Carpenter Streeter that we 
are chiefly indebted for this new 
source of pleasure and profit. 

The little band of women who 
‘‘took counsel together’’ with Mrs. 
Streeter were Mrs. Lydia F. Lund, 
Mrs. Fanny C. Stevens, Mrs. Julia 





R. Carpenter, Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, 
and Miss H. Maria Woods, and, as a 
result of the conference, about thirty 
women, of different ages and repre- 
senting most of the churches of the 
city, were invited to meet at the 
home of Mrs. Streeter on April 21, 
1593. 

The meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Carpenter, and a -traft of a 
constitution and by-laws was read 
by Mrs. Streeter, who had been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee for 
that purpose at the preliminary meet- 
ing. The articles were carefully con- 
sidered and voted upon, and when 
every member present had signed the 
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found that the 
Woman’s Club of Concord had a roll 
of twenty-seven charter members. 


it was 


This number was soon increased to 
the full limit of membership, and it 
was not long before there was a good 
sized waiting list. 

The officers elected at this meeting, 
with Mrs. Streeter as president, were 
a vice-president, recording secretary, 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, 
auditor, and five directors, and they 
were of such a character as to give 
the highest prestige to the club and 
to raise the brightest hopes for its 
future usefulness. 


So much of the spirit and purpose 





of the club is shown in article V of 
the constitution that it may properly 
be given here : 

‘* Section 1. This association shall 
be limited to seventy-five active mem- 
bers, who shall each pay an annual 
fee of two dollars and contribute in 


some way personally her part towards 
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the interest of the club, and ten asso- 
ciate members, who shall not be elig- 
ible for office and who shall each pay 
an annual fee of five dollars. 

‘Section 2. Any woman of Con- 
cord shall be eligible for active mem- 
bership who is interested in the ob- 
jects and work of the association, and 
is willing to promote them by accept- 
ing and performing any part assigned 
her by the executive board or stand- 
ing committee, as prescribed by the 
by-laws.”’ 

There are eight standing commit- 
tees of three members each, as fol- 
lows: Art and Literature, Education, 
Current Topics, Domestic Economy, 
Science, Philanthropy, Music, and 
Social Entertainment; and the chair- 
men of these committees, with all the 
other officers, constitute an executive 
board which has entire charge of the 
management of the club. They are 
required to hold regular meetings on 
the third Friday of each month from 
October to May, and to call special 
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meetings at the written request of any 
ten members of the association. To 
them is also given power to fill vacan- 
cies in office, to elect honorary mem. 
bers, and to change the time or sub- 
ject of any regular meeting when the 
best interest of the club requires it. 
Candidates for membership are 
voted upon by secret ballot, two ad- 
verse votes rejecting the candidate. 
Applicants for active membership 
must be vouched for by two mem- 





Mrs. Armenia White Hobbs, Treasurer. 


bers, and for associate membership, 
by four members of the club. 

The standing committees have 
charge in turn of the entertainment 
of the club, each committee being 
responsible for two meetings every 
season, and they must present a 
paper or its equivalent at each 
meeting. 

Promptness in arranging the pro- 
gramme for the year is insured by the 
requirement that each chairman call 
her committee together to arrange a 
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plan of work for the coming year 
before July 1st, that a complete re- 
port may be submitted at the first 
meeting of the executive board which 
occurs in October. With the excep- 
tion of the annual meeting, which is 
regarded as purely a family affair, 
members may bring visitors to all 
regular meetings, by the payment of 
twenty-five cents each, provided no 
resident of Concord be invited more 
than once during the season. 


Mrs. Elizabeth L. Walker, Aud’tor. 


The meetings of the club occur on 
the second and fourth Friday after- 
noons of each month from three to 
five o'clock, and a feature that has 
come to be relied on as one of the 
pleasantest, as well as the most im- 
portant, of the events of the afternoon 
is the fortnightly resumé of current 
events, read by the member appointed 
when the yearly programme is made 
up. It requires no little skill to col- 
late the world’s news and give the 
result in such a way as to interest and 
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benefit one’s fellow members, but it is 
excellent practice in the art of making 
up a paper, and a sure stepping-stone 
to the kind of writing that requires 
original thought. 

Thus far few of our women have 
been able to present their subjects 
without the use of a manuscript, nor 
have many of those more experienced 
speakers who have visited us, given 
us the pleasure of hearing them talk 
instead of listening to a formal paper. 
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a most interesting discussion on the 
part of club members, and many a 
timid woman who two years ago had 
hardly courage enough to second a 
motion, has found herself so interested 
in such subjects as the consideration 
of the health of school children or the 
method of lightening woman’s work, 
that she has found courage to lift up 
her voice and to add her mite for the 
edification of the club. 

The usual policy adopted by each 





The Club's Present Meeting Place. 


One of our resident physicians, Dr. 
Maude Kent, has been so notable an 
exception to this, and has given us 
so much pleasure and profit by her 
charming talks on the two subjects, 
‘‘College Settlements,’’ and ‘‘ Two 
Food Supplies, Air and Water,’’ that 
she deserves special mention and, we 
may say, special emulation. 

It is very gratifying to be able to 
say that the interest which is always 
aroused by the main paper or papers 
of the day almost invariably calls forth 


committee in making up the year’s 
programme is to utilize home talent 
for one of its meetings and to secure 
some good speaker from abroad for 
the other one, and this plan has 
worked admirably. 

When the first regular meeting 
occurred in the autumn of 1893, and 
four fifteen-minute papers were read 
on literature in general, history and 
its place in literature, religious read- 
ing, and the place and importance of 
fiction, we all felt perfectly sure that 
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there never could be another half so 
delightful a meeting. But it has been 
our glad experience that the keynote 
which was struck on that happy after- 
noon has continued to sound as full 
and clear through the two years that 
have followed, and our satisfaction 
has but deepened as the meetings 
have followed each other. 

During our brief life as a club we 
have had thirty-eight different topics 
under the six departments for discus- 
sion, and of these I find that seven- 
teen, nearly one half, relate in some 
way to the home or to children, 
which shows what is the true spirit 
of women, and it is not possible that 
our homes should not be made better 
by the thoughtful interest given to 
all things pertaining to their welfare 
by these ‘‘ women in council.’’ 

In seeking the outside aid that is 
demanded in order to attain the best 
results, it has been most fortunate for 
us that Boston is so near as to furnish 
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us the very best of special thinkers 
and talkers in whatever line we may 
wish to take up, and the most of our 
speakers have naturally been drawn 
from this great centre of literary and 
philanthropic activity. It was especi- 
ally fitting that our first speaker from 
abroad should be Mrs. Harriet R. 
Shattuck, whose ‘‘ Woman's Manual 
of Parliamentary Law’ had been 
adopted as our official guide. Mrs. 
Shattuck spoke on ‘‘ Club Methods 
and Club Ethics,’’ a very appropriate 
theme, and the brief parliamentary 
drill at the close of the lecture was an 
object lesson that formed just the 
needed complement to the spoken 
word. 

Among the other speakers from 
Boston were Miss Zilpha D. Smith of 
the associated charities, Mrs. EK. M. H. 
Merrill, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, 
Miss Charlotte W. Hawes, and Mrs. 
Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the 
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distinguished scientist whose practi- 
cal work in establishing the New 
England kitchen and hot lunches in 
the Boston schools has particularly 
interested us the past few years. 
Miss Kate Sanborn’s answer to the 
query, ‘‘ Are Women Witty ?’’ made 
one of our most brilliant afternoons, 
and the committee that gave us this 
pleasure made us still more deeply in 
their debt when they secured for our 
entertainment as lecturer, Mr. W. M. 
R. French, director of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, who gave us a talk 
on ‘‘ The Relation of Pictorial to 
Decorative Art,’’ illustrating with 
colored crayons as he went along. 
We had for one meeting a pleasant 
discoursing on the art of conversation 
by the gifted daughter of a still more 
gifted mother in the person of Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and another 
afternoon the inspiring example of 


the Chicago Woman’s Club was held 
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up to us by a former member of it, 
Mrs. Marean of Cambridge. But the 
two speakers who stirred our members 
most of all were Mrs. Johnson, head 
of the Sherborn Reformatory for 
Women, and Adjutant Ellen Brengle, 
the sweet, refined gentlewoman who 
has given her life and talent to Sal- 
vation Army work, and who made us 
realize something of the debt the 
world owes to those who are not 
afraid to grapple with the lowest and 
most abandoned victims of vice. Both 
of these women showed us a very un- 
familiar side of life, and no thought- 
ful person can doubt the importance 
of having the sympathies enlarged by 
a knowledge of the trials and tempta- 
tions of which we can have experi- 
enced little or nothing. 

But interesting and inspiring as th 
outside speakers have been, it is the 
universal feeling of the club that its 
most satisfactory and profitable ses- 
sions have been those carried on by 
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our own members, and it is certain 
that a surprising amount of latent 
ability has been developed among 
those who never suspected that they 
could possibly speak or write any- 
thing worthy of attention. A few of 
the subjects treated by club members 
will show something of what has 
taken their attention, viz.: ‘‘ The 
Duties of Parents in This Town to 
the Children of This Town,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sociological Problem, embracing the 





Dr. Maude Kent. Mrs. Julia R. Carpenter, Chairman. Mi 
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ing for purely social purposes that we 
might become better acquainted with 
each other through the unrestrained 
interchange of informal talk, and our 
club teas, one of which must always 
occur at the annual meeting, have 
made an agreeable change from the 
intellectual character of our regular 
meetings. On one occasion a hand- 
some reception was given to the 
friends of the members, especially to 
the husbands, fathers, brothers, and 


ss Helen McGregor Ayers. 


Science Committee. 


Church View and College Settle- 
ments,’’ ‘‘ The State’s Care of De- 
pendent Children,’’ ‘‘ Aesthetics in 
the Household,’’ ‘‘The Study of 
Modern Languages,’’ ‘‘ The Kinder- 
garten,” “The Unemployed.” “ Home 
Sanitation,’’ ‘‘ Tendencies of the 
Times as Shown in Current Litera- 
ture,’’ and many other subjects of 
like interest that have ‘been thought- 
fully discussed. 

We have had an occasional gather- 


sons. The chairman of the social 
committee kindly offered her beauti- 
ful home for our pleasure and we 
greatly enjoyed so delightful an inno- 
vation. 

The two musicales that we have 
had the past winter have given very 
rare enjoyment, and they have com- 
manded a high order of talent. These 
will hereafter be a regular feature of 
the year’s work and pleasure. 

Last year we had as a supplement- 
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ary study a course of six lectures or 
talks by Hon. James O. Lyford on 
current evetits, dealing chiefly with 
Hawaiian affairs, the silver question, 
and such other public matters as were 
ofcurrent interest. A course of twelve 
lessons in parliamentary usage has 
been enjoyed by a class of twelve or 
more women this year under the 
tutelage of Mrs. Etta H. Osgood of 
Portland, an experienced parliament- 
arian, who made a most charming 


Be, 


instructor. Two drills were given to 
the whole club and the members 
entered into them with much zest and 
interest. 

This brief sketch of our club work 
and recreation has been given with a 
sincere hope that it may make it seem 
worth while to the women of many 
other New Hampshire towns to ‘‘ go 
and do likewise.’’ In a score at 
least of the cities and large towns of 
the state, clubs just as successful as 
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ours could be formed to the great 
profit and enjoyment of the com- 
munity, and in smaller places, even 
in the farming regions, less elaborate 
associations for mutual improvement 
could easily be brought about. It 
would be a great help to the schools 
of the state if women throughout its 
length and breadth would make some 
study of the best educational methods 
for the children, and the club is one 
of the best mediums for such study. 


hairman. Urs. Frances kK. Lane. 


It is by no means necessary to have a 
club of many interests. Indeed, one 
subject alone, like the study of litera- 
ture, some natural science, current 
events, or village improvement, is 
enough to form the basis of a profit- 
able organization. 

And in this connection it will be of 
interest to some to know that it was 
a bible class of twenty-five or thirty 
women who were earnest in thought 
and ready in expression, that first 
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gave to Mrs. Streeter the idea of 
forming the larger association which 
should include many more individuals 
of different social and religious views. 
The result has proved that the times 
were right for the success of such a 
movement here, and we may well 
look to see if other parts of our com- 
monwealth are not equally adapted 
to this particular influence. Our 
sister state of Maine gives us an 
excellent example to emulate. In 
1892 but one club, that of Portland, 
was represented by its three delegates 
at the biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in Chi- 
cago, but two years later a delegation 
of twenty-five, representing between 
eighty-five and ninety clubs, was sent 
to the Philadelphia meeting of 1894. 
There is perhaps some ground for 
hope that there will be an extension 
of the work in New Hampshire from 
the fact that many wives and 
daughters of legislators during the 
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last biennial session were invited to 
meetings of our club, particularly the 
one that occurred in ‘‘ ladies’ week,’ 
and they were all enthusiastic in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of its 
interest and value. Such = seed 
should certainly be expected to bring 
forth much fruit. 

There are many members of out 
club who would give assistance most 
gladly to any one who would like the 
benefit of our experience with a view 
to forming a large or small one in any 
part of the state. 

Of course the ideal club is the one 
made up of both men and women. 
Our sister city, Nashua, isso happy as 
to have this most desirable possession, 
but in most towns this state of things 
seems almost impossible of attainment. 
So many men in these busy times are 
too deeply absorbed in business to be 
willing to give the necessary time, 
that it seems all the more important 
for us women to meet together ior 
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consultation upon such subjects as 
are of most interest and consequence 
to us and to the community in which 
we live 

We need to consider home matters 
of all kinds, the education and train 
ing of our children and the needs of 
the poor among us, as matters of the 
utmost practical value, while the 
study of art, literature, and current 
events gives us a pleasure and re 


freshment of spirit that are of great 


personal benefit. One of the chief 
idvantages of the club is the bringing 


together of women of different ages in 
intimate conference, and the warm 
friendliness of each forall. Certainly 
no club woman has any excuse for 
gossip, unless it be of the golden sort 
that Mrs. Whitney so winningly pre 
sents in her last book, there are so 
many better things to talk about. 
Another advantage of the club is that 
women learn a self-forgetfulness in 


their absorbing interest in different 
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subjects that frees them from the 
painful self-consciousness that is 
characteristic of most women unused 
to considering matters of public con- 
cern. To speak one’s mind freely 
and modestly, with more thought of 
the matter under consideration than 
of one’s self, is a great achievement. 

So perfectly did the president of 
our club in her last annual address 
voice the sentiment of the member- 
ship as to its chief duties that she 
must be quoted at some length. 

‘“Women must not in all these 
new occasions and new duties’ lose 
sight of the fact that the first duty of 
a woman is always to the home, that 
her new power is a means, not an 
end, a means whereby she may make 
her home brighter, healthier, happier, 
train her children into better and 
nobler men and women, keep pace 
with them in their studies, keep her 
heart young to enjoy their pleasures 
with them. 
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‘‘ There are still to be found men 
and women, too, who maintain stoutly 
that the clubs interfere with the home 
life. Each club woman must remem- 
ber that the eyes of the world are upon 
her, as it were, and that she is to 
maintain the standard of home- 
making and housekeeping of club 
members before the world. 


see 


Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath 
lent.’ 


Mrs. Addie M. Pearson. Miss Grace Blanchard, Chairman. Mrs. Susan F. W 


devotion? I am sure she will. ; 
The type of true womanhood is 
changeless, eternal as the stars, 
whether found on the plains of Israel 
4,000 years ago or in the modern 
twentieth century club woman. It 
is the giddy, frivolous sisters, vain, 
petty, selfish, and sometimes spiteful, 
thinking only of themselves, working 
only to gain their own ends, who cast 
discredit on the club movement, and 
through it upon the new woman. 





dward. 


Press Committee. 


“It would be sad indeed if we were 
forced to believe that these new op- 
portunities, this new life and work, 
would change the essential nature of 
woman, take away one jot from her 
true feminine charm, the crown and 
grace of noble womanhood. Will 
not the ‘new woman’ honor and re- 
spect her husband and feel that loy- 
alty to him is a part of her religion ? 
Will not her heart throb with moth- 
erly love and tenderness? Will she 
not be true to the claims of filial 


For there are always to be found a 
few such everywhere, women who 
seem incapable of grasping the club 
idea, and who are without a spark 
of enlightenment as to the true al- 
truistic aim and scope of club work. 
It is these women who consider it a 
mark of superiority not to understand 
business methods or parliamentary 
usage, and who look upon their ina- 
bility to write a paper or take part in 
a discussion as evidence of unusual 
sensibility and refinement. But each 
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TO THE 
year it will be found that these Dora 
Spenlows of the clubs will grow small- 
er and smaller in number till it were 
easier to find a needle in a hay-mow 
than one such unworthy member. 
Truly it is self-forgetfulness, an 
interest in others, and a spirit of 
helpfulness that marks the ideal 
club woman, and when we of the 
Concord Woman's Club shall have 
grown into a compact body of units, 
‘‘fitly joined together,’’ so that we 
understand where our strength lies, 
we may hope to do good work for 
humanity whenever the need comes 
home to us. When the great and 
good Frederick W. Robertson was 
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giving a list of rules for his own life 
he set it down as one of his duties 
that he should ‘‘ learn to take a deep 
interest in the difficulties of others,”’ 
and this is a purpose that may well 
be formed by a club like ours when- 
ever there are troubles or wrongs 
that it takes the united action of 
many to set right. The vital ques- 
tions of our times demand the deepest 
thought and the strongest moral 
power, and that we may look well to 
the influences that promote the safety 
and prosperity of our homes, our city, 
and our state, should ever be the 
one grand aim of our well-beloved 
Woman's Club. 


TO THE DANDELION. 


By William 


Dandelion !—face of gold, 

Dearest friend of young and old! 
Spring's first calling, 
Gently falling, 

Wakes thee from the chilly mold. 


When adown the greening hills 

Run in glee the rippling rills, 
At thy gleaming, 
Welcome beaming, 

Every heart with rapture thrills. 


Thou dost not in woodlands drear 

Veil thy countenance in fear ; 
Nor in hiding, 
Unconfiding, 

Keep thy beauty and thy cheer. 


S. Harris. 


But thy friendly face is found 

By the footpath’s trodden ground ; 
Sweetly smiling, 
Care beguiling, 

Shedding gladness all around. 


In the vales where grasses spring, 
On the hills where robins sing, 
By the highways 
And the byways, 
Joy to all thy greetings bring. 


Richer gold than miser knows 
In thy pure cup freely glows ; 
And earth’s poorest 
Are the surest 
Of the wealth thy love bestows. 


Human friends untrue may prove ; 


Naught can dim thy smile of love ; 


Friendly ever, 


Faithless never, 


Constant as the heaven above. 




























of RRECENIA 
By FRED LEWy RAT TEE. 


In trackley hogy that skirt the forest lake, 

/ oad wates-blayted Shrub and tangled swale, 
The haunt of biffern and water rail, 
/ OF dragon fly and slimy water Srake, 
| Alt deadef June, half hidden in the” brake, 

I find thy tiny heakezy chayte and frail 

| | Ay tare fatyuma, packed in meyer pale, 
\/) Angl thy _ranse blamley blor but half awake. 
| RE \O pitcher bearer to the ryWay Pan, 
; If Fan there he in hee far Sauituag, 

T love thy purple bow! where darkly lic 
The mysteries of regione strange to man; 
|. Lieve thee who hast never left the wad: 

(A Thy native Nerthern bop except lo die. 
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Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


RECENT SCHOOL LEGISLATION AND ITS EFFECT ON EXISTING LAW. 


Adaptation to present needs and im- 


provement are constant necessities in 
sehool affairs as in all departments of 
human activity. In recognition of this 
principle, the school laws of New Hamp- 
shire were modified by the general court 
during the January session of 1895 in 
important particulars. 


Schools cost money. Something of 


worth is not to be procured for noth- 
New 


Hampshire, and it is larger than a tech- 


ing. There is this problem in 


nically educational problem,—how are 
good schools, well instructed and super- 
vised, to be maintained during a suffi- 
cient portion of the year without the 
imposition of a too onerous burden upon 
the poorer communities? The solution 
does not yet appear. For many years 
it was required by law that three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for every dollar of 
the public tax apportioned to a town be 
raised and appropriated to the support 


of schools. Many, if not most, towns 


raised sums in excess of the legal 
requirements; some raised just the 


amounts required by law. In 1893 the 


requirement was raised to four hundred 


dollars for every dollar of the public 
tax. Beginning January 1, 1896, the 
amount to be raised will be five hundred 
dollars for every dollar of the public tax 
apportioned to a town. Comparatively 
few districts will be affected by this 
change. It is probable that in some 
places special appropriations will be de- 
creased, but the chief advantage will 
come to such towns as, having the neces- 
sary means to support better schools, 
raise for school purposes just what the 
law demands and no more. 

The duty of making an annual enumer- 
ation of children has been transferred 
from the selectmen or assessors to truant 
officers or agents 


appointed by the 


school boards. The basis of statistics 
and computations regarding the effi- 
ciency and enforcement of laws relating 
to compulsory attendance and kindred 
matters must be the number of children 
in the state of school age. The annual 
enumeration has been slighted or wholly 
disregarded by the town and city officers 
in general. Fifty-two, thirty, and fifteen 
towns and cities have failed to make any 
last 


returns of enumerations for the 
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three years respectively and, as a whole, 
those received have been inaccurate and 
untrustworthy. As this subject con- 
cerned chietly the school departments, 
it would seem wise that the collection of 
the required data be entrusted to the 
officials of such departments. Economy 
has been the only plea for the former 
method and this would have had some- 
what of validity if the work had been 
well done. Under the present law many 
towns have appointed the selectmen 
as their agents. Suggestions as to de- 
sirable items made by the local superin- 
tendents of the state were sent to all 
towns and cities from the department of 
public instruction and generally adopted. 
It is reasonable to expect that the most 
careful and accurate returns ever com- 
piled will be received this year, and that 
the discrepancies rising into the thou- 
sands will largely disappear. 

With the possible exception of this 
enumeration of children, no subject of 
school legislation has attracted so much 
attention and aroused so much interest 
as the examination of teachers. As 
long ago as 1789, the legislature pro- 
vided for the examination of teachers, 
and certificates of qualification to teach 
were required until 1891. The last re- 
vision of the Public Statutes removed 
the requirement of certificates to teach. 
“The school board shall select and hire 
suitable and competent teachers.” This 
was all. Fitness and ability were to be 
determined by the local boards. The 
present law leaves the matter with the 
school boards, but there is a recognition 
of a possible state standard of qualifica- 
tion as there should be in a state that 
through its normal school officials regu- 
larly confers diplomas upon graduates 
of such an institution as the state normal 


school. The new law requires that “ the 
school boards shall select and hire suit- 
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able and competent teachers holding 
certificates as provided by law” and 
that “school boards shall annually in 
the month of June or July, and at such 
other times as they deem best, hold an 
examination of candidates for certifi- 
cates of qualification to teach in the pub- 
lic schools. Candidates shall be exam- 
ined in the studies prescribed by law, or 
by the school board in accordance with 
law. Such candidates as pass an exam- 
ination satisfactory to the school board 
and present satisfactory evidence of 
good moral character and capacity for 
government, shall receive certificates of 
qualification signed by the school board, 
to continue in force not more than one 
year from the date thereof.” Here is a 
return to previous conditions. It is 
true that some school boards may be in- 
competent to determine properly the 
necessary qualifications for teaching. It 
is true that many examinations were 
farces. This law, however, is certainly 
no worse than the one it displaces, and 
does have the additional important fea- 
ture of an authoritative, signed certifi- 
cate. This feature of a required certifi- 
cate of qualification, taken in connection 
with the optional acceptance by local 
boards of a state certificate, the really 
new feature of the legislation relating to 
the examination and certification of 
teachers, is a progressive step in the 
desired improvement of the teaching 
force of the state. 

What may constitute the examination 
to be given by local boards? It is im- 
portant that the meaning of the term 
examination has been restricted in edu- 
cational affairs to a formal oral or writ- 
ten test in certain branches of study. 
The scope of the word is much broader 
than this. The fundamental meaning 
involves the idea of accurate weighing 
and just this idea should predominate 
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in the determination of a teacher’s quali- 
fications for the performance of his func- 
tions. Scholarship, moral character, 
capacity for government, are important 
attributes of a suitable and competent 
teacher. Just as in our best schools 
instructors no longer depend solely upon 
formal written tests, given at stated 
times, for determining the promotion of 
pupils from class to class, but judge 
merit in a larger, broader, truer way; 
just as college presidents accept state- 
ments from principals of approved 
schools regarding the ability of students 
to enter their institutions, so school 
officers judge teachers by wiser and 
more satisfactory methods. Under the 
present law, school boards may demand 
that teachers, regardless of length and 
efficiency of service, in spite of intimate 
acquaintanceship on the part of those 
in authority, shall take an annual written 
examination. ‘This is wholly unneces- 
sary, if not unwise. Frequent visit<- 
tion of the teacher in the school room, 
a study of the work of the teacher and 
the pupils, a careful inspection of the 
results secured, a thoughtful study of 
the teacher in his entirety, are better 
bases for sound judgment in the issu- 
ance of certificates than any other test, 
oral or written. An examination of this 
sort is sufficient. In the case of new or 
untried teachers, a test, oral or written, 
or both, seems to be a necessity. While 
scholarship, and not always that, may be 
somewhat fairly judged by the results 
of a written examination, something 
more is desirable, and school officers 
must ever be good judges of human 
nature. Without further detail, it may 
be said that for teachers already in the 
corps, an examination, a weighing of 
results, of the school generally is best; 
for those unknown, untried, or doubtful, 


who seek admission to the force, a test, 
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oral or written, preferably both, should 
be applied. By this mode of procedure 
the spirit of the law will be kept. 

The law providing for the examination 
and certification of teachers by the super- 
intendent of public instruction is plain, 
and as the details of plans for carrying 
out its provisions have not yet been 
completed, no explanations are neces- 
sary at this time. 


An Act to provide for the examination 
and certification of school teachers by the 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of 
representatives in general court convened : 

Section 1. The superintendent of public 
instruction shall cause to be held at such 
convenient times and places as he may from 
time to time designate, public examinations 
of candidates for the position of teacher in 
the public schools of the state. Such exami- 
nations shall test the professional as well as 
the scholastic abilities of candidates, and 
shall be conducted by such persons and in 
such manner as the superintendent of public 
instruction may from time to time designate. 
Due notice of the time, place. and other 
conditions of the examinations shall be 
given in such public manner as the superin- 
tendent of public instruction may determine. 

Sec. 2. A certificate of qualification shall 
be given to all candidates who pass satisfac- 
tory examinations in such branches as are 
required by law to be taught, and who in 
other respects fulfill the requirements of the 
superintendent; such certificate shall be 
either probationary or permanent, and shall 
indicate the grade of school for which the 
person named in the certificate is qualified 
to teach. 

Sec. 3. A list of approved candidates shall 
be kept in the office of the department of pub- 
lic instruction and copies of the same, with 
such information as may be desired, shall be 
sent to school committees upon their 
request. 

Sec. 4. The certificates issued under the 
provisions of this act may be accepted by 
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school committees in lieu of the personal 
examination required by section 6 of chapter 
g2 of the Public Statutes. 

Sec. 5. A sum not exceeding three hun- 
dred dollars may be annually expended from 
the income of institute fund for the neces- 
sary and contingent expenses of carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect upon 


its passage. 


The good sought is the improvement 
of the great body of our teachers. 
None of its provisions are obligatory 
upon teachers or school boards. ‘Teach- 
ers are not compelled to take the exami- 
nations, school boards are not com- 
pelled to accept state certificates. This, 
however, is but the beginning. It is 
hoped that ultimately a state certificate 
may be demanded of every teacher 
seeking or holding a position in a public 
school. At present this demand would 
be unwise and unjust, and would secure 
the defeat of the desirable and desired 
end by the accompanying hardships im- 
posed upon teachers and school boards 
not yet prepared for so radical a change. 
The present expectation is that teachers 
of the progressive sort will prefer the state 
certificate to frequent examination for 
new positions, as the certificate may be 
accepted throughout the state. It is 
hoped, too, that school boards, particu- 
larly in the smaller towns, will give the 
preferance to such teachers as_ have 
secured the state certificates. One 
desirable feature is not to be over- 
looked, the separation of the examining 
and appointing powers. Favoritism can 
be more readily eliminated. The worth 
of the law will depend upon the wisdom 
of its execution and the cooperation of 
teachers and school officers. 

In the statute relating to the dismissal 
of teachers, the clause “and every con- 
tract for the hire of a teacher, however 
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expressed, shall be taken to be subject 
to these conditions ” was stricken out 
and the remainder rearranged, so as to 
read simply: “ They shall dismiss any 
teacher found by them to be unsuitable 
or incompetent or who shall not conform 
to the regulations by them prescribed.” 
This is in harmony with the require- 
ment for the hire of teachers. 

Annually blank forms are sent from 
the state department of public instruc- 
Hereafter 
these forms are to be filled out and 


tion to the local boards. 


returned to the state otfice on or before 
the first day of August instead of the 
first day of April as heretofore. The 
new law provides also that “the school 
year shall begin with the fall term.” It 
formerly happened that the cities and 
many towns gave statistics relating to 
attendance and other distinctively school 
matters for the year ending the previous 
summer. These statistics were some- 
what ancient history by the time of pub- 
lication in the state report late in the 
winter following the making of the 
returns. Uniformity is now ensured. 
Boards report to the towns as usual in 
the spring, and may make returns on 
financial matters for their last fiscal 
year, but school items should include 
the school year just previous to the time 
of reporting, August 1. The statute is 
clear as to what items shall be reported. 

The duties of the superintendent of 
public instruction have been so amended 
that hereafter he shall investigate the 
condition and efficiency of the system of 
popular education in the state, especially 
in relation to the amount and character 
of the instruction given to the study of 
physiology and hygiene, having special 
reference to the effects of alcoholic 
stimulants and of narcotics upon the 
human system, and shall recommend to 


school boards what he considers the 
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best text-books upon those subjects and 
suggest to them the best mode of teach- 
ing them. As the fulfillment of this 


duty involves the examination of a large 


number of books and practically the 


arrangement of a course of study in 
temperance physiology, together with 
suggestions as to the best pedagogic 
methods to be used, time will be re- 
quired for a careful consideration of the 
whole matter. 

School boards, too, are now required 
to “see that the studies so pres¢ ribed 
physiology, etc.) are thoroughly taught 
in said schools, and that well approved 
text-books upon these subjects are fur- 
nished to teachers and scholars. If any 
member of the school board shall neglect 
or refuse to comply with the provisions 
he shall 


forfeit the sum of two hundred dollars. 


of section 6 (the preceding), 

rhe purpose of these provisions is to 
strengthen and improve the study of 
temperance and right living in the 
schools. Some questions may arise in 
the practical operation of the law, but it 
may be well not to anticipate difficul- 
ties. 

Time restrictions in the adoption and 
continuance of text-books have been 
removed. ‘The following amendment to 
the free text-book law is made: “They 
(the school board) shall make provision 
for the sale of such books at cost to 
pupils of the schools wishing to pur- 
chase them for their own use.” 

A weak feature in the school system is 
the lack of skilled supervision. “A 
school district may require the school 
board to elect or appoint a superintend- 
ent of schools.” ‘The will of the district 
still determines whether there shall be 
a superintendent of schools or not, but 
the selection of the individual rests with 
the school board. 

There was no doubt that districts 
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might unite in the employment of a 


superintendent of schools, but the fol- 


owing permissive act was passed : 


Two or more towns or special districts 
may, by vote of each, form a district for the 
purpose of employing a superintendent of 
the public schools therein, who shall perform 
in each town the duties prescribed by law and 
the regulations of the school boards. 

Such superintendent shall be appointed 
by a joint committee composed of the school 
board of each of the towns in said district, 
who shall determine the relative amount of 
service to be performed by him in each 
town, and shall fix his salary and apportion 
the amount thereof to be paid by the several 
towns, and certify such amount to the treas- 
urer of each town. Said joint committee 
shall, for said purposes, be held to be the 


agents of each town composing such district. 


The observance of Memorial Day in 
the public schools has become general, 
and this noble custom is now crystal- 


lized into this law: 


In all the public schools of the state the 
last regular session prior to Memorial Day, 
or a portion thereof, shall be devoted to 


exercises of a patriotic nature. 


loo much cannot be made in the 
schools or out of patriotism and loyalty 
to the institutions and flag of our country. 

The income to be devoted to institute 
work is diminished one third by the act 
reducing to four per cent. the rate of 
interest on trust funds held by the state. 
Much greater sums could be profitably 
employed in this work, which has been 
enlarging. By increased labor and a 
modification of plans the benefits of the 
institutes will be maintained. 

No changes were made in the laws 
relating to compulsory attendance of 
children at school or the employment of 
child labor in manufacturing establish- 


ments. As school boards must issue 
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certificates of attendance at school to 


children between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen years, and as no uniform regula- 
tions existed in regard to certificates for 
children attending private schools, the 
following provision was made: 


No certificate as provided in the foregoing 
sections (see Public Statutes, c. 93) shall 
I 


e issued for attendance at any private 
school unless such school shall have previously 
been approved by the school board of the 
district in which it is situated, as furnishing 
instruction in the English language in all 
the studies required by law equal to that 
given in the public schools of said district 
and unless the record of attendance should 
be kept in the form required of the public 
schools, and be open to the inspection of 
the school board of the district at all times. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL SESSION OF 


In 1873 the great “ Teacher,” as he 
loved to be called, Louis Agassiz, estab- 
lished his famous Summer School on an 
island in Buzzard’s Bay. His plan was 
to give practical instruction to young 
naturalists, and to “establish a school 
where teachers from our schools and 
colleges could make their vacations ser- 
viceable both for work and recreation by 
direct study of nature.” 

The encouragement was so great by 
the attendance and interest that other 
departments in Harvard University de- 
termined to increase their efficiency in a 
like manner. Their success was great. 
Now the Summer School is not only a 
strong factor in the departments of 
many of our leading universities, but 
particularly so in the public school sys- 
tem of the state. The states are few 
indeed who can not now boast of a 
summer school or school of methods for 


the teachers of the public schools. 
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It is the duty of the state to see 
that every child who ought to be in 
school is in school; that he remains 
in school for as long a time as _possi- 
ble; that while in school he is under 
the best possible instruction and super- 
vision. Not only should it be possible 
for every child to obtain an education, 
but it should be impossible for him not 
to get one. 

Brietly this article deals with the prin- 
cipal features of the new laws as they 
modify or displace the old. Changes 
come slowly, and more remains to do. 
A subsequent article will deal with some 
improvements, desirable and _ feasible, 
that should be made in the present 
school laws. 


THE N. H. SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Some are but a week in duration; some 
charge a slight tuition; others last two 
or three weeks, and are free to the 
teachers of the state. That these schools 
are annually increasing is a sufficient 
reply to those who have yet to learn 
their value, or pretend to think them a 
passing “fad.” It is unquestionably a 
fact that the change of surroundings and 
work, the stimulus of congenial compan- 
ions interested in the same subjects, are 
the best preparations for the hard work 
of the school room. The location and 
equipment of such a school is most im- 
portant. 

In 1893 the first state summer school 
ever established in New Hampshire was 
opened by the State Department of 
Public Instruction at Plymouth in the 
Normal School buildings. The attend- 
ance was more than encouraging and 
the work done and the interest shown 
proved that the teachers of the state 
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were ready and waiting for just such 


help. In 1894 the attendance at the 
school was nearly doubled, in spite of 
the fact that a summer school of biology 
had been opened at Durham. Some 
teachers were in attendance at both. 
The third annual State Summer Insti- 
tute opens at Plymouth on August 17, 


lasting two weeks—tuition free as here- 


SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER S¢ 


Ihe success attending the first session 
of the of 


the summer of 15894, has led to the con- 


School Biology, held during 


7 


viction that the college may do good 


service to the educational interests of 


the state, by establishing suc h a school 
as a regular feature of its yearly pro- 


The 


of the second session, to be held July 


gramme. present announcement 


8 to August 3, 1895, is therefore issued. 


The chief purpose in view will be, as 
before, to give teachers in the secondary 
and lower schools a sound knowledge of 
the essential features of plant and ani- 
mal life, by means of laboratory studies 
of the more important organic types ; but 
special attention will be devoted to those 
phases of natural history which are likely 


to prove useful for nature studies in the 
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programme is a strong one, the instruct- 


tofore to New Hampshire teachers. 


ors all leading educators, and no New 
Hampshire teachers whether from the 
rural ungraded or the city school can 
The 


prospectus will be issued early in June. 


afford to miss this opportunity. 


Teachers, send for it to the Department 
of Public Instruction, Concord, N. H. 


HOOL OF BIOLOGY, DURHAM. 

In order that those who so desire may 
take advantage of the school, the fee 
has been reduced to $10 for the entire 
Board and room be ob- 


course. may 


tained for $3.50 to $4 per week, so that 
the expense of attendance will be mod- 
Most of 


students can get rooms and board near 


erate. the summer school 
the main building. 

rhe situation of the college is pecu- 
liarly favorable to the study of natural 
history. Plants and animals inhabiting 
a great variety of land surface, as well 
as fresh, brackish, and salt water are 
easily accessible. 

It is very desirable that all who intend 
to enter the school should notify the 
president as early as possible, that plans 


may be made for the number in attend- 


lower schools. To this end a special ance. Applicants may address, Presi- 
series of lectures and exhibits is ar- dent Charles S. Murkland, Durham, 
ranged for. N. H. 

PUBLISHERS’ NoTE.—The portraits of President Cleveland and Mrs. Cleveland, accom- 


panying Senator Chandler's article in the May number of THE GRANITE MONTHLY, were 


engraved from photographs by 


Bell of Washington, whose reputation is national, and 


whose artistic taste was perhaps never shown to better advantage than in THE GRANITE 


MONTHLY originals. 





IN THE ORCHARD. 
by Belle Marshall Locke. 


The apple-trees bend, with blossoms pink-hearted, 
A faint, subtle perfume is filling the air. 
I lean ’gainst the bars, where last year we parted, 


And dream of the face that to me was so fair. 


That pale, pensive face, blue eyes, with curled lashes, 
And hair all a-gleam, like a frame-work of gold. 
The picture, clean-cut, across my mind flashes, 


And the memory, sweet, to my heart I enfold. 


*T was a day all full of bird-song and sunlight, 
That shimmered and danced through blossoming trees ; 
Over yon mountain a cloud floated, fleece white, 


And the soft air was filled with humming of bees. 


The words of all words that morning Id spoken, 
And a circlet of gold shone on your white hand, 
Emblem of love and of fond vows unbroken; 


It made you my own, dear, that tiny bright band. 


Then we walked arm in arm down through the meadow, 
And we talked of the year that must intervene 
Before I should see you, and a dark shadow 


Stole over our hearts, keenly felt, though unseen. 


The year glided by, slow-winged, heavy laden; 
And nothing remains but a little, green mound. 
You came to me, dear, a pale, waxen maiden 


The angels in heaven had sought for and found. 


The days and nights are alike to me now, Clare, 
My heart is a dead thing, that beats ‘gainst my will. 
I wonder if you, in vour heavenly home, there, 


Can know I am waiting, am true to you still. 


Send me a message, to comfort me, dearie, 
Oh, whisper it soft on the next breeze that blows; 
A word to lighten my burden so weary, 


That will comfort my heart and bring me repose. 


A strange, quiet feeling o'er him came creeping, 
The wind softly sighed through the branches above. 
They found him at sunset quietly sleeping, 


Life’s labor ended, he‘d gone to his love. 























EX-GOV. JAMES A. WESTON. 


James A. Weston was born in Manchester August 27, 1827, and died at his 
home in that city May 8. In his youth Mr. Weston began the study of civil 
engineering, teaching school winters. At the age of 19 he had acquired a singular 
proficiency and was appointed assistant engineer of the old Concord Railroad. 
In 1849 he became chief engineer, a position he held for many years. Fora series 
of years he occupied the positions of roadmaster and master of transportation of 
the Concord and the Manchester & Lawrence railroads. As chief engineer of the 
Concord & Portsmouth Railroad, he superintended the construction of the greater 
portion of that road. Later Mr. Weston built the Suncook Valley road. Besides 
his railroad work, he found time to put in Concord’s Penacook Lake system of 
water works. In politics Mr. Weston was always a Democrat. He was the first 
Democrat elected mayor of his city—in 1862. Mr. Weston ran for mayor six 
times, being elected three times. Mr. Weston was called upon to stand as the 
gubernatorial candidate of his party at the election in March, 1871. His opponent 
was Rev. James Pike. The election resulted in no choice by the people, but in 
the following June the legislature elected Mr. Weston governor, the first Demo- 
cratic governor since 1855. Gov. Weston was renominated, but was defeated by 
Ezekiel A. Straw. Both men ran again in 1873, Gov. Straw being re-elected. For 
the fourth time Mr. Weston was nominated for governor, and at the election in 
March, 1874, he was far ahead of his opponent, Gen. Luther McCutchins, but the 
scattering vote defeated a choice. The Democratic legislature, chosen at that 
time, again selected Mr. Weston for governor. Gov. Weston served as chairman 
of the New Hampshire Centennial commission, and was appointed by congress a 
member of the board of finance. On the establishment of the state board of 
health, he was selected one of its members, and retained the position up to the 
time of his death. Gov. Weston became interested in various financial enterprises, 
especially banking. In 1877 he was chosen president of the City National Bank, 
which in October, 1880, was changed to the Merchants’ National Bank, and con- 
tinued at the head of that institution during his life. He was also treasurer of 
the Suncook Valley Railroad. He was one of the organizers of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, and had always been its president and a member 
of the directorate except a few of the earlier years of its existence, when he was 
the vice president. In August, 1880, the supreme court appointed him chairman 
of the board of trustees for the bondholders of the Manchester & Keene Railroad. 
Mr. Weston was a most public-spirited citizen, and his death is keenly felt by his 
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associates in all of the many institutions with which he was actively connected. 
He is survived by five children. His wife died three years ago. In 1871 Dart- 
mouth College conferred upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. He 
was a member of the Amoskeag Veterans, high in the Masonic fraternity,—ever 
since the institution of Trinity Commandery, Knights Templars, had been its 
treasurer. 


REV. GEORGE W. GARDNER, D. D. 


George W. Gardner was born at Pomfret, Vt., October 8, 1828, and died at New 
London April 28. He graduated from Dartmouth College in the class of 1852, 
and in the following year became the first principal of the New London Literary 
and Scientific Institution, now Colby academy, in which position he remained 
eight years. He was ordained as a minister in 1858 and installed pastor of the 
First Baptist church, Charlestown, Mass., in 1861, where he remained eleven years. 
Dartmouth College conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity in 1867. 
In 1872 he became corresponding secretary of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. He travelled in Europe, Egypt, Palestine, and Greece in 1870. In 
1876-78 he was pastor of the First Baptist church in Cleveland, O. When Presi- 
dent Dunn retired from the Central University of Iowa, Dr. Gardner was called to 
fill the vacancy, and from 1881 to 1884 was its head. He was then pastor of the 
Beth Eden Baptist church, Waltham, Mass., from 1888 to 1890 when failing health 
compelled him to return to New London. He has ever since been connected with 
Colby academy as trustee, and instructor in Biblical literature and Christian evi- 
dences. For the past eight years he has edited Summer Xest, a summer souvenir 
annual. He also had editorial connection with the Baptist Missionary Magazine 
and the Watchman, besides writing extensively for magazines and newspapers. 


He is survived by a widow, a daughter, and two sons. 


ELIHU WILDER. 


Elihu Wilder was born in Peterborough, September 26, 1838, and died in North 
Cambridge, Mass., May 13. He was a mechanical engineer, and had made many 
valuable inventions in sewing machines and fixtures, knitting machines, firearms, 
coal elevators, bicycles, carriages, wood and iron working machinery, cuff and col- 
lar machines, etc. 

DR. NATHAN FRENCH. 


Nathan French was born in Sandown, and died in Malden, Mass., aged 84 
years. He was educated at Dartmouth College, and in medicine at Boston. He 
began the practice of his profession at Malden in 1839, which was ever afterward 


his home. He was twice married, and is survived by a widow and one daughter. 
CAPT. GEORGE E. GLINES. 


Capt. George E. Glines, the oldest member in point of service of the New 
Hampshire National Guard, died at Manchester, May 22, aged 60 years. He 
was a veteran of the Rebellion (1st Light Battery), and was for some years cap- 


tain of the night watch, Manchester police force. 
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Frequent, difficult, involunt ary passing + 
of urine quickly cured by 
Wradleigh'’s Kidney Remedy. 

$1. Druggists or prepaid by 
F. B. WADLEIGH, Alton, N. H. 


EDWARD B. DAVIS, D. D. S. 
DENTAL SURGEON. KIDNEY . 
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Good Design, 
Good Iron, 
Good Baker, 
Every Range Warranted. 
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England Dealers. 
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VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC: 

‘¢In truth, it is perfect, gives 
health, drives away the biues, 
is of excellent quality and de- 
licious to the taste.” 





Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 
Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann. §2 W, 15th St , New York. 


Lonpon : 239 Oxford Street. 
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GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


on the Physical Features 


of the Earth’s Surface. 
Now Ready 


I—PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 
I1—PHYSIOGRAPHIC FEATURES 


—————— 


i 


BY 


} JOHN W. POWELL, 


Late Director U. S. Geologieal Survey. 


} Annual Subscription —ten Monographs — 
\ payable in advance, . . é - $1.50 
\ Annual Subscription —five copies to one 


address — payable in advance, . - 6.00 
i Single Monographs, ° ° ‘ ° ° -20 


KK American Book Company 
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Just Published 
Long’s 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Beautifully Illustrated 


PRICE, 25 CENTS 


A beginner’s book, based on the 
natural methods of teaching geog- 
raphy recommended in the Report 
of the Committee of Ten. Prepares 
the young mind for more advanced 
geographical study by cultivating 
the observing faculty and imparting 
a clear 


conception of geographic 


features. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York - Cincinnati - Chicago - 
Atlanta - Portland, Ore. 


Boston 


Adopted Feb. 22, 1895, by an act of the Legislature, for use in all the public schools 
of the State of West Virginia 
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Myers’s General History. 


The most masterly text-book on g 


Montgomery’s American History. 


eneral history ever written 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life 


Montgomery’s Beginner’s American History. 


The history of the nation told in the biographies of its founders and builders. 


Ginn & Company’s Writing Books. 


The means of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and writing with ease and rapidity 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
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MERRILL PIANO 


Qur Pianos Satisfy the Most Critical Musicians, 
WHY SHOULDN'T THEY YOU? 


AVE you feasted your eves upon the 
beauty and grace of the 1895 Co- 
lumbias? Have you tested and 

compared them with all others? Only 
by such testing can you know how fully 
the Columbia justifies its proud title of 
the Standard for the World. And the 
price is but 
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POPE MFG. CO., Hartford,Conn. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALO. 


You will do yourself an injustice if you purchase 
before seeing them, or getting full particulars about 
them by mail. Catalogues on application 


Tuning and repairing a specialty 


M.D. FIFE & Co., 


852 Elim Street, - Manchester, N. H. 


AN ART CATALOGUE of these famous 
wheels and of Hartfords, 880 $60 
$50, free at any Columbia Agency, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


APETY, AVAILABILITY, PROFIT, are combined in the Bond 


Certificates issued by the 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS & LOAN COMPANY. 
Paid-in Capital, $1,500.00 
Its record: Years of unqualified success 
A purely mutual nationalized Co-operative Bank 
Makes loans on improved homestead City Real Estate 
Accepts none but Instalment First Mortgages as security 
tond Cegtificate s, secured by these mortgages, are issued 


for tnvestors An appreciating secur ity. 


v, 


Partial Dividend Bond Certificates, ‘Class I 
O Earnings in excess of 64 accumulate 


Subscription price, 51. 2 premium 


Interest paid semi-annually by coupon 

Redeemed by Company at expiration of to years, or at pur 

chaser’s option, upon 60 days’ notice, on any interest day after 

second year, at $50 per share; after 8 years, with accumulated 

earnings. “KE” and “\F” coupons are payable at Northern 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn., through any National Bank 
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First, Safety. It never pays to risk principle for the 
sake ot higher interest. Real Estate is the basis of all 
values \ Mortgage will take its Real Estate A Bond will 
take its Mortgage " 
Brokers and Correspondents Solicited. Second, Availability, Something you can sell easily. You 
may une xpectedly require your money 
Third, Proflt, Doubling income is practic ally doubling 
capital. An investment that is both safe and avallable, but is 
unprofitable, 1s a poor one 


A DESIRABLE investment must have three characteristics + 


New Hampshire and Vermont Department, 


F. G. HARTSHORN, Manager, 


Nos. | and 2 Pickering Building, MANCHESTER NH 








